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Architecture at the Paris Saion. 


MAINE cannot but be 
struck, on each 
occasion that one 
visits the architec- 
tural exhibition at 
the Salon, with 
the curious change 
that one finds as 
to the point of 
: ma) view from which 
- - —— architectural de- 
sign is regarded, as compared with that 
which prevails in general, and even more 
than usually this year, in the architectural 
exhibits at the Royal Academy. With us, 
the object seems to be the picturesque and 
even the unexpected in architectural design. 
With the French, the unexpected is about 
the last thing that happens; the feeling of 
the “ School” predominates ; and whether in 
the case of a Projet for a grand palace or a 
casino for a seaside town, or of a “ maison 
de campagne,” we know pretty well, 
i a general way, what to expect 
under those titles. The “maison de 
<ampagne" indeed affects the picturesque, 
as that quality is understood by French 
architects ; though it is not our picturesque. 
In designs for larger buildings, especially 
those intended for cities, the picturesque is 
the last thing that is sought for or illus- 
trated; a classic sense of order and sym- 
metry prevails, and the whole is carried out 
mm accordance with recognisable tradition. 
{n the French designs for churches this 
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» it. shows itself principally 


in the employment of a manner based 
on Byzantine types, as the secular build- 
ings show a. manner based on Roman 
types. To the English eye these 
church designs are deficient in repose 
and in what we should regard as eccle- 
Siastical feeling. But it is perhaps hardly 





reasonable to consider French architecture 
of the day entirely from our point of view, 
still less to assume necessarily that our point 
of view is the right one. If the French 
designs for public buildings appear to us 
wanting in repose and simplicity compared 
with ours; if they seem too much marked 
by what may be called “ megalo-mania "; is 
it not possible that they, on the other hand, 
may regard our designs for the same class 
of buildings as deficient in boldness and 
dignity of character, and wanting in the 
sense of scholastic treatment ’ Refinement 
of taste is certainly to be found in the best 
English architecture of the day; but there 
is a certain power and energy about the best 
French work which seems wanting among 
us. At all events, one must endeavour 
to drop the insular position in judging of 
French design, and to consider it from its 
own standpoint. 

This year, as usual, the Paris show differs 
from ours in the fact that actual contem- 
porary work is represented only in a very 
small proportion of the exhibits; too small 
a proportion, no doubt; it is to be wished 
that those concerned with the arrangement 
of this part of the Salen exhibition would 
make some specia! effort to encourage the 
fuller representation of buildings actually 
carried out or to be carried out, As it is, 
the largest and most striking drawings are 
almost always either “ projets ”"—grand 
schemes which in a practical world would 
never be carried out; or restorations of 
ancient buildings ; or illustrative drawings of 
old work as existing. But there is something 


-lfine about the motive which underlies 


all this; these great sets of “ restauration” 
drawings which we see every year, far sur- 
passing in scale and perfect execution any- 
thing that we ever see in England, are 
things done in the pursuit of honour and 
glory rather than for any immediate gain, 
which indeed cannot accrue from them ; 
they must mean a great expenditure to their 
producers, In the long run they may benefit 
the artist, since the French government is 
not, like ours, blind to these things ; and an 
architect who has shown his knowledge and 





industry by producing a fine piece of work 
of this kind is not forgotten, and is pretty 
sure of a Government commission when an 
opportunity arrives. Nevertheless, both 
these and the immense “ projets” for pos- 
sible (or impossible) edifices, are evidences 
of a spirit of artistic ambition which is in 
itself a fine quality, of which there is perhaps 
not quite enough in England. 

The honours of the architectural galleries 
are this year with M. Henri Eustache, pupil 
of M. Ginain, who has a whole bay to him- 
self for two grand sets of drawings—those 
of the restoration and actual state of the 
Via Sacra at Rome, and those illustrating 
the Byzantine remains at Mistra. His “ Via 
Sacra” includes two immense strainers 
showing the state of the excavations in 
connexion with the Via Sacra in 1896, and, 
on the same scale, the restoration of the 
buildings adjacent to it on the Forum side, 
including the Temples of Castor and Pollux 
and of Julius Cesar, the Basilica Julia, and 
the whole architectural scenery of the site 
as it may have appeared when complete. 
Besides these general drawings are some 
very fine restorations, on a large scale, of 
various details of the temples. The Mistra 
drawings include numerous water-colour 
sketches of existing remains, besides plans, 
large-scale restorations of mosaic and marbie 
inlay, and a series of restored drawings of 
capitals to half-size scale. The whole makes 
a show doing the highest credit to the in- 
dustry and ability of the author. 

Among other restorations of the same 
class, M. Boutron (pupil of MM. Guadet and 
Paulin) exhibits a set of drawings of the 
Imperial Palace of Augusta at Treves, in 
which the whole building is analysed, so to 
speak, in a magnificently exected perspective 
section, and in geometrical sections, longi- 
tudinal and transverse, in which the whole 
restored design of the walls, in coloured 
marbles, is elaborately drawn out and 
coloured. M. Bruel exhibits a curious and 
rather fanciful set of drawiags of the quarter 
of ancient Rome to the south-west of the 
Palatine, ‘Le Domaine du Culte de Cybele.” 
It is a rather modern-antique restoration— 
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Roman work of a somewhat French type, 
and among other things he introduces 
windows, between the buttresses of some of 
the fortress-like buildings shown, with the 
heads filled with thick crossed stone bars, 
forming a kind of square-lined tracery which 
seems a very duubtful kind of feature. In 
the corner of the principal perspective draw- 
ing is a collection of carefully coloured fac- 
similes of the stamped bricks found on the 
site, with a description of the circumstances 
and site of each discovery, M. Fournier 
de Saint-Maur exhibits a number of sketches 
and restoration drawings of the Priory 
of Saint - Romain - le - Puy -en-Forez; the 
sketches show a ruined church of 
the Byzantine type of Southern France, 
with restoration drawings, and a sheet of 
beautiful small drawings of capitals from 
the crypt. M. Brunet, of the Monuments 
Historiques department, shows a series of 
comparatively small but very careful draw- 
ings of different portions of the choir of 
Saint-Etienne at Auxerre, specially called 
“analytical drawings,” made with the pur- 
pose of illustrating and expounding the con- 
structive system of the church. These 
drawings are the property of the Commis- 
sion des Monuments Historiques, and are 
probably done as documents to record the 
state and the structure of the building. 
Among restorations of more modern work, 
M. Guadet exhibits a restoration of the Salle 
de Spectacle built in the Palais Royal in 
1790; a large and brilliantly coloured per- 
spective shows the house as seen from the 
stage, and the plans are given, together with 
a list of the documents—old engravings and 
descriptions —on which the restoration is 
founded. A more important restoration, 
shown in a large series of drawings, is 
that by M. Narjoux of the Royal Chateau 
at Marly-le-Roi; an exhibit of consider- 
able interest as a revival of the tormer 
aspect of a now deserted royal palace 
and grounds, He gives the plan of the 
grounds and surroundings, with an elevation 
of the old palace, a cubical mass of pilasters 
and much gilt ornament and figures, and 
separate elevations ot the minor villas or 
summer-houses which flanked the canal at 
regular intervals. This was one of the 
favourite retreats of Louis XIV. before 
Versailles was brought to what he con- 
sidered perfection, and M. Narjoux has 
‘made an exceedingly interesting series of 
drawings of it. 

For the “ projets,” no doubt, the competi- 
tions of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts are 
largely responsible, though no statement of 
the kind appears in the catalogue. This 
perhaps is not the case however, with two 
of the most important of these designs this 
year, those of M. Arfvidson (a pupil of M. 


~Ginain and M. Scellier de Gisors), since 


they are both put down as the property of 
the Government (“Appartient a lEtat”), 
which may therefore have either given a com- 
mission for such designs, or may entertain 
some idea of carrying them out, or something 
like them, at some future time. As far as one 
of them is concerned, the design for “Une 
Eglise Votive dans un Lieu de Pélerinage 
Célébre,” the saving clause “ something like 
it’ could alone be employed, for this is an 
-architectural dream practically impossible of 
fulfilment, nor can we imagine what a 
government essentially secular, if not anti- 
teligious, in its attitude, could want with a 


~ design for such a building. However, it is 
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large for a bare expanse. Otherwis, the 
scheme isa fine one and might really be 4 
great public improvement. \. Hubaine 
exhibits also a scheme for a “Th¢s:: 
Populaire,” but this, like M Arfvidson g 
pilgrimage church, belongs rather to the 
category of palaces in the air—a kicg 
thing that it would be practically impossibje 
to find the money for. The plan is, how. 
ever, a very fine conception ; the circle 
the auditorium is surrounded by a grea: 
circular ercade on the ground story, with 
broad promenade between the two: the 
colonnade opens on another terrace reached 
by radiating flights of steps. The large 
sketch elevation shows a free classic treat. 
ment in the style of the “ Ecole,” and rather 
too ragged with sculptured adornments of a 
florid character, The whole plan, however, 
represents an idea which might very we!! be 
carried out on a more restricted and manage- 
able scale. 

Coming from the “projets” to mor 
practical architecture, we find the centre of 
one of the angle pavilions occupied by ao 
immense model of the Palais de Fervaques 
at Saint-Quentin, a town which, from other 
indications in the exhibition, appears to be 
in a very ambitious and advancing stage 
What the “ Palais de Fervaques ” is we ¢ 
not gather; the model suggests the idea o 
a large municipal building; it is a ‘ne 
dignified classic design on a plan of the 
general shape of H, very reticent in detail 
(in which respect it compares satisfactory 
with some other classic designs in the 
exhibition) ; two stories of rusticated work 
with square-headed windows, and an order 
above, treated as columns on the prucipa: 
front to the courtyard, and as pilasters 
over the remainder of the building. 
whole set of sections and plans, and 
an immense detail elevation of one bay, 
hung in the same pavilion, further :!lustrate 
this building, but the plans are too high © 
be well seen. The architect is M. Maigras- 
Delmas, who also exhibits a design for 4 
monumental fountain for Saint-(Juentio, a 
bold classic design apparently intended for 
execution in terra-cotta, Then there is M. 
Santerre’s scheme for the enlargement of the 
Bourse at Lille, which is of some interest 
The present Bourse, shown in a sep 
sketch, is a rather florid late Renarssanct 
building (1651), with an arcaded groud 
story, an order of rusticated pilasters ove’ 
that, and an order of plain pilasters wit 
much garlanding and festooning in the 
upper story ; a small lantern breaks the roo! 
line in the centre. M. Santerre proposes ‘© 
double this facade, inserting a |arg° 
entrance-portal and a lofty tower be: 
tween the new and old halves of tc 
building, the present lantern (repeated 
on the new portion) becoming now * 
subordinate instead of a central feature. 
This is a bold and effective treatment of '¢ 
problem, but the new tower is rather we 
lofty and too restless in outline; @ s™* 
alternative sketch, of a less ambitious 
character, is preferable to the large draw'"é- 
It is rather surprising that while the arch 
tect was about it, he should not bare 
thought of giving the facade an adequate 


evident, from the iact of M. Arfvidson's 
designs having been commissioned or 
acquired by the Government, that he is 
regarded as a coming man, and we shall 
hear of him again. His design for the 
church in question is somewhat similar to 
the arrangement of the churchy at Lourdes; 
a lower church with three vast cavernous 
circular entrances in the face of a terrace, 
and led up to by flights of steps which would 
have delighted the heart of Le Notre, who did 
an exterior staircase on somewhat the same 
scale in the grounds of Chantilly. From this 
level, the upper church is reached by a double 
inclined plane on each side, as well as by a 
great flight of steps returned on itself within 
the inclined plane; these lead up to an im- 
mense domed church in a somewhat rococo 
classic style ; but the whole is on a scale too 
great to be ever carried out, and is an ex- 
ample of the kind of “ megalo-mania” before 
referred to. M. Arfvidson’s other design, 
“Un Palais pour le Réception des Souverains 
Etrangers,” is both more severe and digni- 
fied in style and more reasonable in scale ; 
itis a facade of immense length no doubt, 
but not probably so long as the river front 
of the Louvre, and it is a thing that it would 
be quite possible to carry out by a 
Government bent upon making a grand 
show for foreign sovereigns, regard- 
less of expense; though it would be a 
kind of scheme, certainly, more becoming 
the days of the Grand Monarque than of the 
Republic. The facade, broken into a long 
centre and two recessed wings, shows a 
severely treated ground story with square- 
headed windows, connected architecturally 
with the square windows of a mezzanine 
above, and an order and attic above this; the 
whole architectural ordinance is carried on, 
with little break or alteration, over the wings 
as well as the centre, which is a little 
monotonous though dignified. Below the 
level of the palace is a riverside terrace 
backed by an architecturally treated wall 
divided up by powerfully rusticated piers 
with sculptured lions, The whole is certainly 
a grand conception, and if its architect never 
has the chance of carrying it out, there is no 
doubt we shall hear of him sooner or later 
with a large Government commission of some 
kind: his name is new to us so far. We 
should not quit the subject without mention 
of M. Barthélemy's fine design of the same 
class, ‘Un Palais pour le Reception d'un 
Souverain,” which, though less stately and 
ambitious than the one just mentioned, is 
more picturesque and interesting in archi- 
tectural treatment, and has the additional 
merit of an exceedingly fine plan. 

Among the other “ projets " worth mention 
is that of M. Léon Jaussely for “Une Place 
du Peuple,” a kind of extension of the Place 
de ja Bastille, which he proposes to lay 
out as a popular repetition apparently ot 
the Place de la Concorde, with the Colonne 
de juillet as the centre object at its upper 
end. By way of showing the suitability of 
the position, he gives a block plan of Paris 
showing the aristocratic quarter and the 
quarters of labour and commerce (“ quartier 
des ventes "), showing his “ Place du Peuple” 
situated in the centre of these latter. A 
popular theatre occupies the centre of one member, for it is one of the pec 
side of the Place, with a popular library on| liarities of the existing building that ‘°° 
the opposite side, so that recreation and/ eaves of the roof come right down on the to? 
study are both provided for, but his Place! of the upper story order, with nothing in ‘* 
central object—a' shape ot a cornice or entablature ; pe™>#P* 





a 
fountain or something of the kind ; it is too this treatment was thought too characteris" 
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to be effaced, but it will look odd on the 
new portion of the structure. wi 

Among other schemes for public improve- 
ments M, Meissonnier exhibits a plan and 
gection—the latter beautifully and minutely 
showing all the buildings concerned — for 
laying out a portion of Marseilles ; and M. 
Picq a plan for a “ Palais Royal Nouveau,” a 
scheme of some interest. He proposes to 
build on the existing parterres of the Place 
du Palais Royal a long building comprising 
two theatres back to back, with a common 
entrance hall between them; the block of 
building being flanked by a double line of 
trees on each side. What are the prospects 
of such a scheme being carried out we know 
pot, but it promises well in itself. M. 
Vinson exhibite a design for the transfor- 
mation of the former Hotel de Ville of Saint- 
Quentin into a municipal library, adding a 
block to it in the same style of florid Gothic 
as the original building; the ground floor 
forming the police quarters, the upper floor 
the new library. This confirms the idea 
that the Palais de Fervaques, shown in the 
model before referred to, is really the new 
Hotel de Ville. Passing over some other 
designs for public or municipal! buildings of 
no great account, one must not however 
omit mention of a beautiful design for a 
theatre by M. Bertaud (in collaboration with 
M. Louis Dupuis); it is vot stated where, 
but this is a practical design of moderate 
dimensions, built with plain walling of 
alternate brick and stone bands, crowned 
with a kind of attic (but no cornice inter- 
vening) formed by colonnettes and panelling 
alternating; the whole very simple but 
original and in excellent taste; the plan is 
as meritorious as the exterior treatment. 
The drawings are on a very smal! scale (an 
unusual thing in the Salon), and might easily 
be overlooked, but it is one of the best things 
to be seen in the galleries. 

There are a good many designs for 
churches, for a considerable proportion of 
which a recent competition for a church at 
Flers appears to be accountable. It is curious 
to compare the idea of church architecture 
symbolised in these, with our own prevalent 
taste in the same branch of architecture. 
There is hardly such a thing as a simple 
and unpretending treatment of a church to 
be seen; indeed one architect shows a 
design for a “ Church for a Village” which, as 
far as scale is concerned, might be a cathe- 
dral, and as far as style, a casino, except for 
the spire. But there are more sober designs 
of considerable interest, and which are worth 
attention, in order to realise what are our 
neighbours’ ideas of church architecture. 
As before indicated, the favourite style 
seems to be what may be called a 
modernised variety of Byzantine or of 
Romanesque. This is the character of M. 
Just Lisch’s competition design for the Flers 
church ; a powerful design with a great arch 
in the west front framing a wheel-window 
within it; a basilica type of nave, but with 
small transepts added; the cupolas or 
lanterns of the towers which flank the west 
front are, however, certainly too high in pro- 
portion for the substructure. This is better, 
however, than the cast-iron Gothic of M. 
Maistrasse’s design in the same competition. 
M. Robert shows an original design of what 
appears to be an actually erected church ; 
the style is a mixture of Classic and Gothic 
in feeling, with a rather low-pitched dome 


over the crossing, pierced with coffer lights ; 
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the effect of the whole is however rather 
spoiled by the immense lantern, or rather 
spire, springing from the centre of the dome, 
and which somewhat reminds one of Wren's 
ill-advised first design tor St. Paul's, though 
not quite so portentous. M. Jardel’s com- 
petition desijn for the church of Domfront 
has the interest (which many of the others 
have not) of being the design selected for 
execution, and is in a style more simple and 
more medieval than most of the others; it 
may be described as Early French pointed, 
slightly modernised. The west end shows 
a fine and effective treatment, with acolossal 
crucifix over the portal. Another church 
design worth a note is that by M. Bertaud 
(locality not stated), where a very massive 
stone tower with immense buttresses forms 
the seat for a timber spire of a somewhat 
chalet character, with a repetition of large 
projecting eaves between which the bells 
are partly seen; it is an odd-looking affair, 
but there is something in it, and it would 
possibly look better in execution than in the 
drawings, which are rather sensational in 
style and colouring. An important design, 
as might be expected from the high repute 
of its author, is that by M. Guadet for 
an “Fglise Paroissiale.” This is a design 
of the “modern Byzantine” type, but more 
severe and thoughtful than usual ; the treat- 
ment of the crossing piers, which develop into 
great quarter-engaged circular columns per- 
fectly plain except for some panelling at the 
top, is massive and grand in effect. The 
roofs are covered with semicirculat barrel 
vaults which, from the indications and colour- 
ing seen in elevation, have the appearance 
of being formed of brick arches one over the 
other, somewhat after the manner of those 
in the Pantheon dome, and filled in with 
some lighter substance ; but the section does 
not leave it quite certaig that this appa- 
rently solid method of construction is any- 
thing more than an appearance. However, 
this is a design of more than ordinary 
interest. 

In domestic architecture we find, as usual, 
some of those examples of country houses 
which seem always to be the same; col- 
lections of gables and spikes and gimcrack 
wookwork, which represent a form of 
“picturesque” architecture with which 
English architects can have little sympathy. 
In fact, the French genius is not for the 
picturesque, and while French architects are 
generally admirable in the design of town 
houses, they seem to lose the sense of refine- 
ment and architectural propriety when they 
take to designing country villas. But in the 
category of domestic architecture there are 
one or two fine things at the Salon. We 
may especially mention M. Guinot’s “ Hotel, 
22 Rue Hamelin.” This is quite different 
from the usual perhaps rather too florid type of 
Parisian private house. The front is a mass of 
plain symmetrically coursed stonework, in the 
lower portion of which are some doors and 
windows just cut out of the wall of masonry, 
with very little decorative detail. Above 
these, the centre portion of the face is 
occupied by the large window of the principal 
salon, with pilasters and transoms richly 
decorated, the whole in what may be called 
areminiscence of Francis I. style; the rich 
ornamentation of this window contrasting 
effectively with the stern plainness of the 
mass of walling in which it is placed. The 
drawings, which in the sections show the 


greatest minuteness of finish, are splendidly 
executed. M. Sardou’s “ Hotel pour la 
Société des Auteurs Compositeurs Drama- 
tiques” is a finely treated building in 
somewhat the same spirit; a plain stone 
ground story, crowned by a richly-carved 
frieze, from which spring pilasters and 
windows also recalling the Francois Premier 
style, the whole having the character of a 
sober richness of effect. The interior stair- 
case hall is also finely treated. Among the 
country houses M. Sauvestre’s “ Villa sur 
le Lac Leman,” though partaking too much 
of the usual rampant picturesque manner 
before referred to, is a rather exceptional 
work ; one half of the house projects over 
the lake, this portion being carried on bold 
semicircular stone arches springing from 
piers in the water ; the ground story behind 
these consists of three embayments or small 
docks for pleasure boats; the habitable 
portion being on the upper floors and 
carried partly out over the lake. This is a 
fine set of drawings, and allowing for points 
in it which are at variance with English archi- 
tectural taste, it is a remarkable and unusual 
design for a house. M. Ollivier's country 
mansion, with the exotic title “ Kestellic,” 
is a solid stone house in a most romantic 
site (judging from the perspective view 
which shows the landscape also); a design 
with a certain Gothic feeling, heavy in the 
details, but on the whole a welcome contrast 
to the usual “maison de campagne” style. 
We noticed with pleasure also M. Camut's 
designs for certain small waterside club- 
houses and casinos for the “Cercle du 
Bois de Boulogne”; these are pictu- 
resque without being fidgety and angular, 
and the plans are very well arranged both 
for interior effect (in the large rooms) and 
for general convenience. 

As for sketches illustrative of existing 
old work (not restorations), they form, in 
mere numbers, a very large proportion of 
the exhibition, perhaps one-half, though 
many of them are small and slight. The 
best of the slighter sketches in pencil and 
water-colour are hardly equal in style and 
feeling to the best work of the kind pro- 
duced by English sketching architects. 
There are, however, some examples of 
illustrative work of a more highly finished 
description, which in beauty and elaboration 
are quite beyond what we are accustomed 
to here. Pre-eminent among these is 
M. Moisand’s splendid coloured elevation 
and plan, on a very large scale, of the monu- 
ment to Giovanni XXIIL, in the Baptistery 
at Florence; a drawing in which ail the 
details are made out with such realistic force 
and accuracy that it is almost like seeing the 
thing itself. Whether this kind of achieve- 
ment is worth the pains and talent ex- 
pended on it may, of course, be a question ; 
but it serves to show what architectural 
drawing can effect, and to set a high 
standard in this class of illustrative work. 
The architectural exhibits in the New 
Salon are too few and unimportant to call 
for comment. 





THE MONUMENT TO VICTOR 
EMMANUEL IL. IN ROME. 

HE colossal structure which has 

been in course of erection from 

the designs of Sacconi for so 

many past years, is now arriving 

at a stage when the crowning feature of the 
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to be put in hand. The design for this 
statue dates from about fifteen years ago, 
when the public competition was held, and 
the commission was given to Enrico 
Chiaradia, a Venetian sculptor who had the 
misfortune to die in the prime of manhood 
only last year, Since his death, the work 
has been carried on in strict accordance 
with the original design, which he had 
practically completed, and which only re- 
quires getting into form for the casting in 
bronze. 

The statue is about 33 ft. in height from 
the level on which the horse stands to the 
crown of the King’s head, The feathers in 
his helmet are about 5 ft. extra. There will 
be space for one or two persons to get into 
the head—and for four or five in the head of 
the horse. The scale of the figure is about 
that of the Bavaria statue at Munich. 

Works of art on a colossal scale are 
always difficult to criticise—a gigantic human 
figure, however executed, has an over- 
powering effect on the mind; it is neces- 
sarily too unusual to allow of comparisons 
of an ordinary kind. And as a consequence 
some persons find an Egyptian colossus, and 
still more a modern example of such art, 
very uninteresting. The esthetic quality in 
such sculpture may usually be reckoned in 
inverse ratio as the scale increases, and also 
its human interest. An effort at being 
imposing and grand by mere size hardly 
needs definition as sheer vulgarity when 
applied to works of art, and in the case of 
modern statues the colossal hats, coats, 
trousers, and trimmings have a particularly 
ridiculous appearance, like ordinary hu- 
manity seen through a magnifying glass. 

In the present case the statue of the “Re 
Galantuomo ” does not appear to be superior 
to the ordinary type of such usually unsuc- 
cessful efforts. The portraiture of the King 
may be good, but something more is required 
in such a style of monument than a mere 
portrait, and this unfortunately seems want- 
ing. This statue may be, perhaps—and it is 
to be hoped it will be—considered as the 
final attempt of the Italian sculptors in the 
“colossal style.” Italy has been disfigured 
since the revolution of 1870 with several of 
the most atrocious things of the kind, doubt- 
less sufficiently representative of the modern 
“realistic” taste in art, and proportionately 
unsatisfactory. The centres of Florence 
and Milan are both “decorated” with their 
provincial “ Victor Emanuels,” and it would 
be difficult to say which is the greatest blot. 
Now Rome isto share the same fate; but 
although its “ Victor” is not much better 
than its provincial rivals’, its superior dimen- 
sions will at least create that sort of over- 
powering impression to which reference has 
already been made; it will successfully 
“ stupefy the beholder.” 

Italians have always had a taste for these 
colossal figures. In the ages of faith S. 
Carlo Borromeo of Milan was honoured with 
a statue on the shores of Lago Maggiore, 
70 ft. in height, erected in 1697, part bronze 
and part copper. It is a clumsy, ugly crea- 
tion, and but for a certain weathering down 
and antique look, would be a very serious 
annoyance in the landscape. Florence has 
miny of these strange tours de force, the 
only one of which claiming more than a very 
superficial glance is Michelangelo's David. 
The seventeenth century was prolific in such 
things, but the development of this taste in 
the last years of the nineteenth century has 





been much more remarkable. Many statues 
of this kind have been executed in marble 
and bronze for home consunption and for 
America. A portrait statue of one of the 
Vanderbilts as a River God many yards high 
was commissioned in Florence for some 
American town fifteen years ago—a sample 
of the American taste in such things which 
culminates in the lighthouse of New York, 

The statue of Victor Emmanuel, to be 
erected on the Capitoline Hill, has at least 
one superiority over the majority of such 
things which have been designed during 
the past quarter century; it is fairly quiet 
in pose, and free from the absurd exag- 
geration of movement and attitudinising 
action which is supposed to give “life” 
and “brio” to the common productions of 
modern Italian art. This merit was not 
present in the original design of Chiaradia, 
which, on the contrary, represented the King 
reining in an impetuous charger with 
strained muscles and a realism of effect 
which constitutes the whole stock-in-trade 
of mere initiative sculpture. Since the first pro- 
ject for the statue, a change in public opinion 
has fortunately taken place, and although 
the figures of horse and rider are treated in 
the amended model as the merest dull 
transcripts from nature, with all the details 
of a particularly ugly modern cavalry 
uniform and trappings reproduced as if cast 
from gigantic originals, still a certain quiet 
dignity of an unambitious kind has been 
brought about by modifications insisted upon 
by the members of the Government com- 
mittee for the statue. As in all equestrian 
statues of the kind, contending opinions 
centred in the attitude of the horse, In the 
original design the horse represented as 
being suddenly checked in its paces with 
outstretched foreleg had a disagreeable 
uneasy effect, however “natural” it may 
have been. In the finished statue this 
attitude of the horse has been changed for 
the pacing of Donatello’s “ Gattamelata” at 
Padua, with infinite advantage to the group. 
But the modern statue lacks all the verve and 
power of the ancient example. The horse 
is, of course, anatomically more correct, but 
the fifteenth century animal has a certain 
look of “anima” about it which goes far to 
make up for deficient anatomy. 

The position chosen for the statue is very 
unfortunate. Just round the corner, or 
almost at the back of the immense monu- 
ment of Italian independence of which it is 
to form the central feature, and in the 
ancient piazza of the Capitol, is the venerable 
equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius. These 
two equestrian statues placed in such close 
juxtaposition, representing such widely dif- 
ferent periods and characteristics, and being 
in themselves extraordinarily unlike, cannot 
fail to excite a great deal of comparative 
criticism. The statue of the great Emperor 
is not a very beautiful or ideal sample of 
ancient art, although in some respects it 
may compare favourably with its more im- 
posing modern rival. At the same time the 
“naturalesque” treatment of the king and 
his charger will cause the old Roman work 
to have a certain grotesqueness in the eyes 
of an uneducated public. The artist of 
zsthetic taste will, however, naturally prefer 
the more ancient of the two, 

The preparations for placing the statue 
and laying bare the immense structural base 
fronting the. old Piazza Venezia and the 
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Palazzo of the great banker Torloola, kes. 
last been pulled down, and the piars, 
soon be reduced to its eventual form, The 
model (in thirty-six pieces), which has i 
about 20,000 fr., is shortly to be removed 
from the old theatre of the Mausoleum .: 
Augustus, where it has been constructed "s 
the site which the bronze Casting is “4 
occupy, and there it will be erecteg for 
public approval. It will be painted a bronze 
colour, or gilded to give the nearest effect to 
the original, The cost of the eventual 
casting and completion of the statue « 
estimated at about 600,000 fr. (24,000/ ) 
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NOTES. 

THE decision of the House of 
Lords on a point of workmen's 
compensation law in the case 
of Wrigley v. Whittaker (the Zimes, Apri 
30), although of considerable importance, 
requires to be read with a little caution. [p 
this case a workman in the employ of an 
engineering firm was killed whilst engaged 
in fitting a flywheel to some machinery ina 
cotton-spinning factory. His representatives 
claimed under the Workmen's Compensa. 
tion Act against both his employers and 
the owners of the cotton factory, basing 
their claim on various grounds; but the 
appeal to the House of Lords was 
only on the case against the man's 
employers, and in the judgment, as 2 
present reported, the claim was disallowed, 
on the simple ground that to render an em- 
ployer liable the factory must be that « 
which he is the “occupier,” so as to render 
him an “undertaker” within the Act |t 
requires to be borne in mind that, although in 
such factories as the above the word “ occu- 
pier” is used in its ordinary sense, denoting 
the person carrying on the business of the 
factory, yet certain artificial tactories, so to 
speak, are created by the Workmen's Com- 
pensation Act, of which the “ actual use 
even for a temporary purpose is sufficient to 
render the person so using it the occupier 
or undertaker, This is the case when 
machinery driven by steam, water, 
or other mechanical power is used io the 
construction, repair, or demolition 
buildings, and also applies to docks, 
wharves, quays, and warehouses to which 
certain provisions of the Factory Acts have 
application. What is sufficient to give the 
“actual use” of such premises, apart from 
the temporary use of machinery, has never 
been decided, except in relation to ships, 
but in one of these cases the Court of 
Appeal intimated it must be the use of 4 
sufficiently definable area, and the space 
occupied by a cart on a quay, or near 4 
warehouse, would not be sufficient. 





Workmen's 
Compensation. 
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Tue decision arrived at on the 
7th inst. by Lord Windsors 
Select Committee of the House 
of Lords, in conjunction with Lord Ribbles- 
dale’s Committee and the Chairman of Com- 
mittees, in reference to the “ tube” railways 
in London is one of the greatest importance 
both to the promoters of these schemes and 
to owners of property in the Metropolis. It 
has been decided in reference to these 
undertakings that a general clause should be 
inserted—apart from special clauses dealing 
with particular buildings—fixing some such 
period as two years within which 4! 
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the construction or the working of these 
lines can be referred to some special tribunal 
or arbitrator. To appreciate the importance 
of this decision, it must be borne in mind 
that in the absence of such a clause, where 
lands or buildings are affected by the 
working of the undertakings, as dis- 
tinguished from the construction, no com- 
pensation can be recovered for damage 
arising, as, for instance, from vibration (see 
Hammersmith and City Railway Co. 
y, Brand), unless the property injuriously 
affected and the property taken by the 
undertaking are held by the same owner 
(see The Duke of Buccleuch v. Metropolitan 
Board of Works). Such an extension of 
liability in the case of “tube” railways 
running under a huge city seems in every 
way desirable, and its effect will be to make 
the promoters of such undertakings use their 
utmost endeavours to minimise any damage 
likely to ensue by providing the best means 
to overcome vibration. 


Steppes emmenreemrnetmenanenit soothe 


Tue case of “Van Praagh v, 
Performance of Everidge” (TZimes, May 12) 
tract. raises an interesting question 
in curious circumstances. Some auctioneers 
were selling three different freehold pro- 
perties—one at Hampstead, one at Ashstead, 
and one in the City. The defendant, a 
builder, who wished to acquire the Ashford 
property with a view to developing it, 
attended the sale, but accidentally bought 
the Hampstead property, which belonged to 
the plaintiff. He immediately discovered 
his mistake, and refused to sign the contract, 
but the auctioneers signed for him, and the 
plaintiff now brought this action. There 
had been no negligence on the part of the 
auctioneers, and the defendant had acted 
quite bona fide. The learned Judge held 
there was a contract, and the substantial 
question was whether in such circumstances 
there should be a decree for specific per- 
formance, or only judgment for damages. 
The Court granted a decree, holding where 
the mistake is solely that of the defendan) 
himself the Court will only refuse specific 
performance when some hardship amounting 
to injustice will ensue, 





In view of the miserably con- 
aHighway, S¢Sted state of the traffic in 
so many of our principal 
thoroughfares, the letter from the Managing 
Director of the Thames Steamboat Co., 
published this week, affords food for re- 
flection, even if it does not call for a serious 
inquiry. The Thames affords a splendid and 
uoimpeded means of communication between 
points where the streets are the narrowest 
and the traffic the most heavy, yet we are 
informed the public are to be denied this 
Pleasant, speedy, and economical means of 
locomotion on account of the attitude adopted 
by the London County Council. The 
Council was alleged to be desirous of under- 
taking this service themselves, but it was 
recently stated in the Press they would not 
moto a tg ag so before the year 
Apart the present dispute 
oe the County Council and the Steam- 
: t Co. this raises the question whether 
1s desirable that municipal corporations 
should have powers granted them enabling 
them to run Commercial undertakings out of 
the rates in competition with private enter- 
prises. The House of Lords recently de- 
cided in relation to the omuibus service that 


they at present possessed no such powers, | their ends. The wall being thus supported, 
and we do not think it is expedient such | the new footing was formed and built up to 
powers should be granted to them. It has} within about 3 ft. of the old wall. When 
been the policy of this country never to|the cement had set, screw- jacks were 
interfere with private enterprise by allowing | arranged as closely together as possible 
state competition, and municipal competi-| and in two rows to take the load in place of 
tion is much the same in its influence, | the steel girders, which were then removed. 


Where the rates can be called on to supply 
any deficiencies, the ordinary ‘considerations | 
of profit and loss have no application, private | 
enterprise is discouraged, and the rate of 
wages is often seriously interfered with. 
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; : : | 
A QUESTION was asked of the/ 





Accommodation ‘ 
at the Attorney-General last week in | 


Law Courts. the House of Commons as to! 


whether the accommodation at the Law| 
Courts for the Judges was so insufficient that | 
one Judge was holding his court in what is| 


known as the Old Library at Lincoln's Inn, | 


and avother in a room under the Bar| 
Library at the Royal Courts of Justice. The| 
Attorney-Genera! admitted the fact, but he | 
seemed to suggest that the remedy lay, not 
in building another ccurt, but in rearranging 
circuits of the judges in the provinces, so as 
to admit of the present courts in the Strand 
being sufficient. It seems to be clear, how- 
ever, that one other court, at any rate, ought 
to be built. There is no place for another | 
division of the Court of Appeal, should one | 
be constituted, and it is also to be borne in | 
mind that a court, if vacant, can always be | 
let for the purposes of arbitrations—in fact, | 
what we may call an arbitration court—it 
could also be used for the purpose of | 





examining witnesses before an examiner, and | 
would be a very useful addition. Any such 
new court or courts ought certainly to be 
erected on the north side of Carey-street in 
place of the ramshackle structures which are 
now occupied as a public-house, stationer’s 
shop, Kc. It would be very undesirable to | 
take away any of the open space to the west 
of the Law Courts, which is extremely | 
valuable as a lung of London. 


' 


A HEAVY and difficult under- 
Underpinning 


Broadway, New York, where one end of a 
building having seven stories above the 
street and two basement stories below was 
supported, first in a temporary way, and 
finally on new footings. The wail in ques- 
tion is of the load-supporting type, 1oo ft. 
long and 32 in. thick at the base, which is 
offset to a thickness of 5 ft., and rests upon 
a concrete footing 5 ft. wide by 3 ft. thick 
Owing to the erection of a new and higher 
building adjoining, it was calculated that a 
settlement of about 2} in. would occur in 
the fine sand forming the soil. Provision 
was therefore made to underpin the older | 
building with new footings carried down | 
5 ft. lower, so as to be even with the | 
footings of the new structure, and to) 
hold up the building in order to keep it) 
from injury while its footings settled with | 
those of the new building, and, finally, when | 
all movement had ceased, to build new brick- | 
work between the new footings and the old | 
wall. Operations were commenced by build- | 
ing timber cribs on both sides of the old | 
wall, the cribs being connected by timber | 
stringers parallel with the wall, and several 
feet from it to afford ample working space. | 


of 30 in. were placed at intervals 





across the stringers with screw-jac 


| particularly afrofpos. 
properties and design of wood beams, the 
author concerns himself chiefly with an ex- 
planation of the principles governing the 
strength of all rectangular beams. This 
being the case, no new matter is to be 
anticipated, and the usefulness of the paper 
is to be found in the collection and simple 
explanation of truths which ought to be 
familiar to all who may be called upon to 
employ timber beams for permanent or 
temporary structures. We do not think the 
A Ceket stentioe ways unqualified recommendation of five as the 

ee oe eee of safety is altogether wise, for very 
eS eS ee much depends upon the conditions under 
which timber is to be employed. Having 
regard to the perishable nature of the 
material, a factor of ten is desirable when 
exposure to the weather is contemplated, 


Pairs of steel girders with a combined depth | area. 
of 4 ft.|grade gas at a price so muc 
ks under | that at present charged that the use of gas for 


For the purpose of measuring settlement, a 
bench mark was established on an inner 
wall of the building at some distance 
from the underpinned wall; and level 
marks thereon were examined daily by 
means of a levelling instrument. As 
the underpinning settled with the new 
building, the jacks were screwed up at the 
rate of about 4 in. a week to correspond 
with the movement, and thus the upper 
portion of the old building was kept 
Stationary. The wall has been supported 
for seven months on 360 jacks, and now 
that all movement has ceased brickwork is 
to be built up between the new footings 
and the old wall. It appears that the work 
has, so far, been entirely successful. No 
cracks have been caused in the plaster; 
there is no indication of any damage to the 
masonry; and the alignment of lifts and 
other machinery has not been disturbed. 





Consiperinc the abnormal 
The Design of = 
Wood Beans, USC that will be made of 
timber in the Metropolis 


during the present year, a paper published 


|in the present issue of the “ Journal of the 
| British Institute of Certified Carpenters” is 


In dealing with the 


and for permanent structures under cover it 


would be safer to use a higher factor than 
that suggested by the author. In the case 
of temporary erections, the factor may be 


five, cr even less, but it isalways desirable 
to be on the safe side when employing 
material of variable character. The adoption 
of an ample factor is further necessary if the 
transverse strength of timber is taken from 
tables based upon experiments made with 
small test pieces, which invariably give 
higher values than are afforded by actual 


beams. 





Gas__— AN interesting paper on “The 
anaes Illuminating Power of the Gas 
of Daylight. of the Future” was read last 
week by Mr. H. E. Jones at the meeting of 
the Institution of Gas Engineers. Mr. 
Jones is Engineer to the Commercial Gas Co, 
of London, and is connected with a number of 
gasworks situated outside the Metropolitan 


He advocates the supply of a lower- 
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power and fuel purposes must become almost 
universal, We have on previous occasions, 
when commenting on the Lewes method 
of gas manufacture, mentioned that non- 
luminous water-gas, which costs less 
than 4d, per 1,000 cubic feet to manu- 
facture, as compared with ts. or more 
for coal-gas, may with great advantage 
be used in conjunction with coal-gas for 
general supply, provided that the reduction 
in price be fully commensurate with the 
reduction in the heating value of the gas, 
and a satisfactory calorific standard be fixed 
by Act of Parliament. That the use of gas 
for purposes ether than lighting is rapidly 
increasing, even under the existing high 
charges, is shown by the output from the 
Commercial Gasworks during the year 
ending March 5, 1901. The average increase 
in the output for the year was 15'7 per cent. 
between the hours of 6 a.m. and 6 p.m. 
whereas the increase was less than 3 per 
cent. between the hours of 6 p.m. and 6 a.m, 
Opinions may differ as to the best method 
of producing the low-grade gas, but given 
proper protection with regard to the price, 
heating power, and pressure of the gas 
supply, that is not a matter that need 
trouble the consumer. The efforts of Mr. 
Jones, Mr. Livesey, and other leading gas 
engineers to supply cheaper gas on the lines 
indicated should, we consider, with the 
precautions mentioned, receive public 
support. 





Dr. Sr. Grorce Mivart's 
Lancaster Reral report to the Local Govern- 

ment Board on the general 
sanitary circumstances and administration 
of the Lancaster Rural District states that 
while there is not, generally speaking, any 
grave fault to be found with the housing, 
and the cleanliness of cottage interiors is 
especially noteworthy, the water supply 
generally throughout the populous portions 
of the Rural District of Lancaster must be 
regarded as highly unsatisfactory. Over a 
very considerable area inhabitants are almost 
exclusively dependent for drinking purposes 
upon such rainwater as they are able to store. 
* At the time of my visit a drought of very 
exceptional severity prevailed, and the 
greatest possible hardship was in many 
cases being experienced—hardship which 
would have been entirely obviated had 
measures been taken in the past to lay on 
to certain townships a supply of water from 
the mains of public services not far distant. 
Although inhabitants generally were mute on 
the subject of the hardships they have to 
endure from want of water, it was easy, 
where any sort of questioning was permitted, 
to establish the fact that, even in normal 
summers, the greatest difficulty is experi- 
enced in obtaining a supply of water which 
is, even locally, regarded as wholesome.” 
The Report goes on to state that the sewer- 
age system of the district is in an exceed- 
ingly defective state; that the wells and 
dipping-places for water are all liable to 
pollution, none of the wells being otherwise 
than dry-steined ; and that excrement dis- 
posal is by means of cesspit privies, for the 
periodical emptying of which no regular or 
adequate provision is made. It is to be 
hoped that the appearance of such a report 
will goad the official authorities into doing 
something to set about remedying this in- 
sanitary and discreditable state of things in 
their district. 
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— A scueme has been laid before 
Semlotee” the Charity Commissioners for 
the reconstruction and reorgani- 
sation of Queen's College. It is proposed to 
expend a sum of 20,000/. in rebuilding the 
front portion with a block containing shops 
on the ground floor, offices and men’s rooms 
above, and a meeting-hall in the rear. The 
residential accémmodation will provide for a 
warden, a sub-warden or dean, and twenty- 
nine students. The college was established 
in 1828 by the exertions of William Sands 
Cox, F.R.S. mainly for the study of 
medicine and surgery, with theological, 
classical, and scientifical departments, and 
received royal! charters of incorporation in 
1843 and 1847, the Council being empowered 
to grant certificates for various degrees in 
the Arts to be conferred by the University of 
London. The medical and art departments 
have since been transferred to Mason 
College (opened in 1880) The Rev. Dr. 
S. W. Warneford’'s gifts amount altogether 
to an endowment of 5,000/. The foundation- 
stone of the then new buildings was laid on 
August 18, 1843, and in the following year 
the St. James's Chapel, appertaining to the 
college, was completed. In the altar-piece 
is some work in silver, “The Shield of 
Faith,” executed by the late E. Thomason 
after a design by Flaxman, and in the dinner- 
hall are three examples of David, the French 
painter, 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


Tue last ordinary fortnightly meeting of the 
Architectural Association for the present 
Session was held on Friday evening last weck 
in the Meeting-room of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, No. 9, Conduit-street, 
Regent-street, W., the President, Mr. W. H. 
Seth-Smith occupying the chair. 

The minutes having been read and con- 
firmed, and three nominations having been 
read, the following gentlemen were etected 
members, f.c,, Messrs. H. H. Fraser, W. Guthrie, 
G. S. Mileham, and J. E. Mandell. 

Mr. H. P. G. Maule, Hon. Secretary, an- 
nounced that the first summer visit would take 
place on May 24 to Christ Hospital, Horsham. 

Mr. Maule also proposed a vote of thanks to 
the London County Council for kindly allow- 
ing a party of members to visit, on the 26th 
ult., Perry Vale Fire-station, and to Mr. Owen 
Fleming for conducting the party on the occa- 
sion, Also to Mr. Harrison Townsend for 
arranging the visit to Horniman Museum on 
the same date. 


New Premises Fund, 


The motion having been agreed to, 

The Chairman announced that the following 
donations had been made to the New Premises 
Fand: Messrs. G. T. Hine, 5o/.; Max Clarke, 
154. 158.; C. Gilbertson, 5/. 5s.; Alexander 

ood, 5/. 5s.; J. S. Blunt, 3/. 3s.; A. W. Turn- 
bull, 2/. 2s.; Horace Field, 2/. 28.; T. Bee, 
ul. 18,; E. Carless, 1/.1s.; Walter Hearn, 1/. 1s.; 
E. Hemingway, 1. 1s.; G. W. Jones, 1/. 18.; 
and W. M. How, i. The total of the fund is 
now 4,2061. 118. 6d. 

Mr. R. S. Balfour, hon, secretary, announced 
that a meeting of the Camera Club would be 
held on the 21st inst. at No. 56, Great Marl- 
borough-street, when there would be an exhi- 
bition of photographs, apparatus, &c. Several 
prominent firms had consented to exhibit, and 
the exhibition waslikely to be avery successful 


one. 

Mr. Balfour alse announced the donation 
the cong Mr. Mowbray A. Green's oe 
on “The Eighteenth Century Architecture of 
Bath,” and on his motion a vote of thanks was 
accorded to the donor. 


Election of Officers, 
The Chairman read the report of scruti- 
neers ted to deal with the wear 
recei in connexion with the of 
officers for session 1902-3. It stated that 31 





voting papers had been received and that : 


had been rejected as invalid. The {0} owing 
the result of the election :— ban 
President.—Mr. Henry T. Hare. 
Vice-Presicdents.—Messrs. W’. A. Pite ana | 
Ambler. at 
Commi ttce.— Messrs. W. Howard Seth-Smith - 
G, H. Fellowes-Prynne; Arnold Mitchel)’ 
F. D, Clapham ; G. B. Carvill ; WH Rafiles . 
E. Guy Dawber; R. H. Weymouth jon 
Murray ; Hon. A. McGare! Hogg. a 
Hon, Treasurer-—Mr, Francis Hooper 
Hon, Librarian,—Mr, J. MacLaren Ros 
Hon. Secretaries.—Messrs. R. S Balfour and 
H. P. G. Maule. fst 


Votes of Thanks, 


On the motion of the Chairman. a vote of 
thanks was accorded to the scrutincers, Messrs 
H. G. Collins, E. W. M. Wonnacott, and G1 
Smith, 

Mr. F. G. F. Hooper said he desired to pro 

, in no formal way, a very hearty vote oj 
thanks to the President for the way in which 
he had acted in that capacity during the past 
two years. Their President had given up his 
time and energy to the work of the Association 
in a most unselfish way, and he could stand 
shoulder to shoulder with the most enterprising 
and enthusiastic of any president they had had 
Mr. Seth-Smith had put his hand to two very 
important undertakings—one, the Day schoo] 
had been actually launched, and the other, the 
New Premises scheme, was making sow, 
but, he hoped, steady progress. They had had 
— gratifying reports of the Day school 

he understood that the men who had 
joined the classes had not only expressed their 
satisfaction, but they had satisfied the head. 
master, Mr. Bolton, and his assistant, by the 
amount of enthusiasm they had shown in their 
work, The New Premises scheme had been 
talked about a great deal, but Mr. Seth-Smith 
had grappled with it so enthusiastically because 
the in Great Marlborough-street was 
rapidly drawing to a close, and the work of 
the Association, particularly in some classes, 
had quite outgrown the premises now vcc- 
pied. He felt sure the vote of thanks would b 
carried with unanimity. 

The vote of thanks having been very heartily 

to, 

The Chairman, in reply, said the Associa 
tion was inspired by a very lofty ambition 
nothing less than that London should be a aly 
of beauty, and that the design of no buiiding 
in it which was in bad taste could be attributed 
to any past student of the Association. He 
did not think they could describe that asa 
transcendental idea ; it was certainly powertu 
enough to induce most of the best architects 
in London to devote time and means ¢ 
attainment. That idea might seem foolish 
almost suicidal, regarded from the standpoint 
purely of the utilitarian side of work; bu! 
those who really had this great aim at hear 
those who had this enthusiasm, cared more !o° 
this aim than for any financial beneht whic 
they might get out of architectural work 
was their delight to help on work of the kine 
the Association is doing. If not, why should 
Royal Academicians and other eminent arcu 
tects lead the Association Classes of Design, a0 
they, and others of no less talent, and as busy. 
give their time and experience, which had cos! 
so much, on Committees and in other ways 
He did not know that there was any other 
society of artists which could show such 4 
record of devotion to the education of the 
future competitors. If he had caught the inie- 
tion of enthusiasm, and had followed the ee 
ample of so many abler than himself, no spec 
credit was due to him for drinking deeply 0! 
joy which such work brought with it. He desired 
to record his heartfelt thanks to his colleague 
of both years for their support, to the Vice 
Chairmen and honorary secretarics ‘ey 
especially, and last, but not least, to ‘or 
exemplary and indefatigable secre!.'y, ~ 
Driver, who, by quietly writing to his frien ; 
had obtained 139/. for the New Premises Fund 
His (the Chairman’s) predecessors left him »° 
other course than to do his best for the Ass -< 
tion. Two qualifications were necessary ' 
new President, ic, he must be an artist an 
also a capable man of business. That - 
President of their choice, Mr. Hare, posses 
these qualifications was so well known 2s 
leave no tittle of doubt that he would /ift ” 
Association a step higher in popularity at, 
usefulness. Neither Mr. Hare nor himself wou 
be satisfied until the tion was betier 
housed, 


—— _ 





The Chairman then proposed 2 vote 
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thanks to the hon. secs., the librarian, the 
editor of A, A. Notes and the assistant editor, 
the School of Design Visitors, the Education 
Committee, the Technical Education Board for 
Workshop tions, the Royal Institute 
of British Architects for the use of the Meet- 
ing-room, and to Mr. E. W. M. Wonnacott for 
working the lantern, and to others who had 
assisted in various ways. 

The motion having agreed to, 

The Chairman a vote of thanks to 
the Press, and this was also agreed to. 


Housing of the Working Classes. 


Papers were read during the evening on the 
ng of the working classes. The first 
paper, “Municipal Housing: its Economic 
Basis,” was by Mr. Owen Fleming, and was as 
follows :-— ; 

It would perhaps be an exaggeration to say 
that housing is finance and that finance is 
housing. But the connexion between the two 
js so intimate and so far-reaching that unless 
the principles of finance are mastered, talk on 
housing, especially municipal housing, is 
moat fatile. An excellent illustration of the 
prevalent confusion of thought occurred at the 
Paris Exhibition of 1900. At the Vincennes 
annexe were crected several examples of work- 
ing-class dwellings, ostensibly representing the 
tangible outcome of the most recent housing 
effort in the different countries. Investigation, 
however, disclosed the fact that these speci- 
men cottages were not designed on any 


common financial basis, but were cither the 
arbitrary ct of the constructor, or the 
outcome of local and special conditions. Great 


Britain, for example, was represented by a 
specimen of the cottages erected at Port Sun- 
light by Messrs. Lever Brothers. This cottage, 
however, was not the result of normal financial 


conditions, but really represented the gener- 
osity of a distin firm of British manu- 
facturers. On March 21, 1902, Mr. W. H. 


Lever informed this Association of the actual 
financial basis upon which Port Sanlight has 
been constructed.” “The financial aspect 
of the vil of Port Sunlight is soon 
told,” said Mr. Lever. “The capital it 
has taken to buy the 140 acres of land, 
build the cottages, houses, schools, shops, 
institutions, clubs, &c., and including making 
the roads, laying out the parks, &c., has been 
over 350,000/, ... Upon this 350,000/., Lever 
Bros., Ltd., receive no interest or return what- 
ever, the rents being fixed at such an amount 
as only to pay for rates, taxes, repairs, and 
maintenance.” However highly we may be 
disposed to value the work that Messrs. Lever 
Bros, have done, it is clear thit municipal 
action cannot proceed on similar lines. A 
municipality has to account for its action to 
vigilant constituents. There is no banking 
account upon which cheques can be drawn at 
will. Every pound spent by a municipality on 
housing has to come from somewhere. The 
work has, in fact, to be administered on 
strictly commercial principles. The capital 
has to be and redeemed, and unless 
due provision is made for the consequent 
interest and sinking fund, comparisons of the 
results achieved are of very little value. 

It is clear, therefore, that in considering any 
housing experiments, the first point to be 
examined is the soundness of the financial 
basis, and in this investigation it is necessary 
to be somewhat exacting. Many apparently 
Promising building schemes break down when 
submitted to this financial examination, and it 
has a eve no better to utilise the 
presen a y for adescription of the actual 
financial circumstances under which municipal 
housing work has to be carried on, rather than 
for a comparative analysis of the resulting 
architectural achievements. After the economic 
basis has been fully grasped, the architectural 
questions remaining will present no insuper- 
able difficulty to experienced architects. In- 
deed, the plan and general structure of housing 
buildings are but the tangible and visible 

of the intangible but governing 


The nature of the powers conferred on 
British municipalities by the Housing Act of 
1890 is very extensive. Under this Act they are 
empowered to acquire and to demolish whole 
districts of ir property, and to sell or 
otherwise utilise the sites thus cleared for the 
erection of sanitary dwellings. They may also 
Ro into the open — * so minded, and 
ere , recent the construction 


aiden ie 
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This work, it will be seen, is of a destructive 
as well as of a constructive character, and in con- 
sidering the yan of municipal housing, it is 
necessary to draw avery clearline between these 
two classes of work, which are totally distinct 
from one another. The destructive work isa 
compulsory duty carried out by the munici- 
pality for the benefit of the whole community, 
and atthe sole cost of the whole community, 
Although Parliament has enacted that the com- 
pensation to the owners of the insanitary pro- 
perty purchased for demolition is to be assessed 
on the most severe terms, yet the difference 
between the purchase money of the old pro- 
me and the market value of the sites cleared 

y its demolition is always considerable, and 
this difference is increased by the fact that the 
cleared land is earmarked for the erection of 
working-class dwellings, and can only be sold 
at the price it would fetch in the market for 
this restricted purpose. 

It is not proposed in this paper to deal with 
many economic problems involved in the 
destructive side of the question. The follow- 
ing remarks apply solely to the constructive 
housing work which begins with the purchase 
of the cleared or vacant sites for dwellings. 

The constructive work is a voluntary under 
taking carried out on borrowed capital, and in 
respect of which the whole community reaps 
no immediate financial benefit, although the 
ultimate financial benefit is considerable. The 
destructive work during the period of redemp- 
tion is exceedingly costly to the ratepayers 
The constructive work during the same period 
should not cost the ratepayers anything. The 
destructive work finally vanishes from sight 
after the loan has been repaid. The construc- 
tive work leaves behind it property of great 
value. 

The difficulties of constructive housing are 
due chiefly to an inadequate recognition of the 
financial conditions under which it has to be 
carried on. Municipalities are in this respect 
subject to the same laws as individuals. Their 
action is and must be largely influenced by 
financial considerations, and even a temporary 
disregard for these considerations inevitably 
sets up reaction, and in the long run impedes 
progress. 

The first point to remember when studying 
housing finance is that it is an organic struc 

ture, and, like other organic structures, is 
subject to the laws of growth. Given this 
fundamental fact, the line of action almost 
becomes self-evident. It ccnsists in the simple 
duty of guarding the growing structure from 
influences likely to check or impede its full 
development. These checking influences may 
arise from either of the three classes of persons 
which co-operate in the work of municipal 
housing, viz. (a) the stockholders ; (/) the rate- 
payers, represented by the municipalities ; («) 
the rent-payers. Progress can only be made if 
each of these three classes is satisfied that its 
interests are being adequately watched. If 
doubt arises, the class concerned will either 
ask a higher price for its co-operation, or it will 
cease to co-operate. It is necessary, therefore, 
to consider in detail the functions performed 
by each of these three classes of persons. Ina 
general way, it may be said that the willing 
co-operation of any one of these three groups 
can be secured by guaranteeing to it the market 
value of the services rendered by it. The stock- 
holder, for example, cannot very well grumble 
if he receives the market rate of interest for the 
capital advanced by him. The ratepayer will 
be willing enough to perform his share of the 
work if he can assure himself that, at no imme- 
diate loss to himself, he is building up a pro- 
perty® that is visibly increasing in annual valuc, 
and even a rentpayer’s prolific power of 
complaint is lessened by the knowledge that 
there are numerous applicants waiting to take 
his place. 

(a) The Stockholders.—The functions of the 
stockholders are briefly to provide the sinews 
of war. The method of raising money, 
however, varies in different cities. London 
adopts the simplest, and, perhaps, the most 
secure, method by advertising its loan issues 
in the open market at a fixed price, and 
allotting the amount of the loan_propor- 
tionately among the applicants. The rate 
of interest payable on the loans varies 

* Note.— This word “ property” was misunderstood in 
the discussion to mean real estate only. The intention of 
the writer was that it should bear the wider meaning of 
the term, and include not only the actual real estate, but 
also the cash product of the real estate in the form of 
Sinking Fund accumulations. These two items added 








together constitute the municipal “ property ” which in 
this sense “' visibly increases in annua! value. 


rom time to time, according to the condition 
of the money market, but to avoid the dis- 
turbance caused by these periodic fluctuations, 
the rate of interest paid for the housing work 
of the London County Council has been fixed 
at 3 per cent.,a figure perhaps fractionally in 
advance of the mean rate of interest, averaged 
over a period of years. 

These loans are raised fer definite periods, 
varying from thirty years in the provinces to 
sixty years in London and Glasgow. This 
latter term is the limit allowed by Parlia- 
ment for housing loans. Some years ago the 
loan period diminished during the intervals 
between the periods of issue ; but this incon- 
venience has now been removed, and as far as 
London is concerned, money can be taken up 
at any time for the full term of sixty years. 

_ In Glasgow the Corporation maintains what 
is known as a “ Floating Loans Fund.” Ship- 
owners and merchants deposit in the fund 
capital that is temporarily not needed. It is on 
call at a month, and the interest is fixed each 
year in May and November, at rates slightly 
above the current bank discount rate. The 
following table gives the rates of interest paid 
by the Glasgow Corporation during recent 
years :-— 


, Amount of Rate of Interest 
Veae. Loan. Per cemt. 
| 
& £ 
18g8- 9 1,273,357 a 33 2 
1899-00 1,276,735 218 63 
igoo- 1 1,287,025 2 19 10} 


Liverpool and Manchester carry out their 
housing work on borrowed capital at rates of 
interest varying over a period of years from 
2} per cent. to 34 per cent. On March 31, 
1got, the average rate of the Manchester 
undertaking was 3/. per cent. It is the 
practice of some other cities to apply to the 
Local Government Board for a separate loan 
for each housing undertaking, the Local 
Government Board being the Government 
Department that is entrusted with the adminis- 
tration of the Loca! Loans Fund. This is a 
Three per Cent. stock guaranteed by the 
Imperial Government and is now quoted at 
100} per cent 

It will be seen by this comparison that 
the floating loan system obtains money at 
the cheapest rates, but this system is 
hardly capable of indefinite extension, and as 
the rate of interest fluctuates from year to 
year any period of financial stress affects pre- 
judicially the whole housing work in a way 
that is rather disturbing. This element of 
luck is not possible with a financial! system 
based upon an equal annual payment for 
interest fixed to run at this same rate during 
the continuance of the loan. 

One of the most interesting aspects of 
housing finance is the question of the sinking 
fund for the compulsory repayment of loans 
This is a question that is watched with some 
jealousy by the British Treasury. Acting 
under its advice, Parliament has formulated 
certain Standing Orders which require that 
all money advanced to Local Authorities in 
Great Britain shall be repaid within certain 
fixed periods I use the term ‘Great 
Britain ” advisedly, because the policy of loan 
repayment does not seem to commend itself to 
the Colonial mind; and I believe I am 
correct in stating that the great public 
works of Australia are carried out on the 
principle of permanent loans without pro- 
vision for repayment. The argument ad- 
vanced is that the primary consideration is the 
development of the country, and the security 
against depreciation is to be found in the im- 
proved value that the Colony as a whole 
secures by the free use of the capital. The 
policy of the Australian Government in this 
question may not be financially sound. The 
periodic financial crises that occur in Australia 
lend weight to the view that it is not 
financially sound, but the position of the 
British Government seems to err in the other 
direction, with the result that enterprise is 
seriously and perhaps needlessly checked. 
The error lies in the fallacy that the 
security will have entirely lost its value 
at the expiration of the sinking tund 
period. In other words, that the sub- 
stantial housing estates of the great British 
corporations resemble the baseless fabric 
of a vision, and that at the end of the 
Sinking Fund term they will have faded, 
e 
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the terms of repayment 
more clastic. At present, as 
Sinking Fund term varies 
years in the provinces to 
metropolis. There seems to 
no reason why the provinces should not be 
brought up to the same scale as London. 
the indestructible land is treated in the 
same way as the destructible buildings erected 
upon the land. The reason is not clear why it 
should be necessary to redeem the cost of the 
. It will not deteriorate as time goes on. 
In all human probability it will increase in 
value, and the gradual redemption of the 
percent § upon it will annually increase the 
value of the whole security. It has also been 
urged that the maximum term for loans 
(including the land and buildings) should be 
extended from sixty years to roo years. The 
importance of this extension to us as architects 
may be gauged from the fact that it would 
automatically transform each 10o/. of capital 
available foc constructive purposes into 116/. 
Oddly enough, the greatest housing loan of the 
nineteenth century, :.¢., the Glasgow Improve- 
ment Trust Scheme of 1866, was granted by 
Parliament without any specific provision for 
repayment, and on May 31, 1901, Glasgow had 
only accumulated 1m,257/. as a purely voluan- 
tarily Sinking and Keserve Fand in respect 
of an outstanding capital debt of 1,237,025/. 
This striking Parliamentary lapse was corrected 
in the 1897 scheme, which was approved 
subject to a sixty years’ sinking fund. 
The method of sinking fund repayment 
differs in different cities. In London the 
system adopted is what is known as the cumu- 
lative annuity system. In addition to the 
ordinary simple interest a sum of money is 
deducted each year from the gross revenue 
received, and invested at compound interest. 
These annual equal instalments, plus the com- 
pound interesi on each of them, produce at the 
end of the sinking fund period a sum equal in 
value to the amount of the original loan, which 
is then repaid. This system is in itself econo- 
mical, and has the added advantage that the 
sum to be deducted each year from the revenue 
does not vary from year to year. Financial 
experts will, | am sure, pardon the introduction 
of a somewhat homely illustration of the work- 
ing of this principle. It is as if a snowball! 
were formed out of the receipts, and set a- 
rolling at the end of the first year after the 
buildings were This snowball would 
continue rolling during filty-nine years. At 
the end of the second year, a second snowball 
of the same size as the first would be formed 
and set off on a similar journey. And the 
completion of the third year would witness the 
formation and departure of a third ball. And 
so on each year during the whole fifty-nine 
years. When the sixty years were ended, the 
fifty-nine snowballs, which by that time would 
have assumed fifty-nine different sizes, would 
be rolled into one ball, and that great bail 
would represent the total amount of the loan. 
In some other cities repayment is secured by 
the provision of equal annual instalments of 
eran with the result that the charge for 
n and sinking fund is greater during the 
earlier years of a loan than at the later period. 
The disadvantage of this latter system, known 
as the instalment system, is that it is very 
difficult to arrive at an annual estimate of 
receipts and outgoings, and the difficulties of 
producing a proper housing balance-shect 


(b) The Ratepa The 

atepayers.— functions of the 
second class o! persons concerned, viz, 
ratepayers, are somewhat analogous to 


-| facts. We are told, for example, what rate of 
obtained 
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sheet should show item of expenditure | 
yay housing work, If 
balance-sheet is not published the 
ratepayers cannot see the financial effect of 
their and liabilities may be incurred 
that otherwise would be avoided. Qaite 
recently one of the most important munici- 
palities in Great Britain determined to dis- 
entangle the housing accounts from the general 
accounts, with the result that the housing work 
was found to be drawing a subsidy from the 
rates to the extent of nearly 5,000/. a year on a 
capital outlay of 189,000/. Another munici- 
lity of equal standing happens to be pro- 
oundly concerned by the presence within the 
city of a large number of back-to-back houses 
inhabited by persons of a limited earning 
power. The municipality is building new 
dwellings to house this very helpless class, and 
is restricting the occupation of the new 
dwellings to them, andtothem only. However 
desirable, and perhaps in the present case, 
however necessary it may be to restrict 
occupation to a particular class of persons, it is 
clear that the standard of rent is thus artificially 
lowered below the ordinary market standard. 
There is, of course, no administrative reason 
why a city, if it be so minded, should not 
underiet its tenements. It is purely a question 
of local policy. But the ratepayer may fairly 
require that the amount of this subsidy should 
be clearly set forth in the housing towne 
sheet. Again, arguments have been advanced 
advocating that the sinking-fund charges 
should be debited to the ratepayer rather than 
to the rentpayer. This is again a question of 
policy, but if such a policy were adopted, the 
amount of these sinking-fund charges should 
be calculated, and carried to its proper place 
in the housing accounts so that the ratepayer 
may be able to tell at a glance what the 
municipal housing work is costing him. There 
is, of course, no need for it to cost him anything. 
The policy of London is based upon the 
principle that it should not cost him anything. 
It is true that in London the ratepayers have 
advanced to the housing account a sum of 
6.9434. 178. 1d. but this was a temporary 
advance, and the housing account is now 
almost in a position to repay the loan, There 
was a cash balance in hand on March 31, 1901, 
on the housing account of 4,033/. 48. 7d., so 
that the real amount of the outstanding over- 
draft at this date was 2,910/. 128. 6d. With 
this exception, which will probably disappear 
this year, the constructive housing work of 
London has not cost the London ratepayer 
anything from first to last. Moreover, the 
reserve fund for repairs and renewals has now 
grown to.8,934/. 18s. 2d., and the sinking fund 
accumulations to 19,8111. 123. 2d. Summarised, 
the financial change in the London housing 
accounts from the date of their inception to 
March 31, 1901, is as follows :— 


Housing Account L.CC, 
DECREASE IN VALUE, 
Rate-subsidy ois -» £6943 17 1 

Depreciation in value of 
estates... one vin ? 
INCREASE IN VALUE. 


Sinking fund balance —_.... £19,811 12 

Reserve fund for repairs ... 3.934 18 

Cash in hand are ene ae 

Appreciation in value of 

extales. as ob se ? 
(Capital expenditure to March 31, I901@ 
772,125). 38. 5d.) 

The Glasgow property is of somewhat ex- 
ceptional character. It formed part of a great 
improvement scheme carried out at the cost of 
the ratepayers, and the constructive housing 
work, as it were, gradually emerged from the 
anremunerative improvement scheme. In 
other words, the rate contribution to the im- 
provement diminished as the housing work 
grew stronger. The rate stood at 6d. in the 
Ww, in 1 and fell gradually, until in 1895 
it was jd. in the u., and hh 1896 ceased 
altogether. Thenceforward the estate has been 
self-supporting, and has accumulated 10,257/. in 
the Sinking Fund account. 

In the case of some other well-known British 
municipalities it is difficult to get precise infor- 
mation as to the financial position of the 
housing work owing to the absence of balance- 
sheets containing the whole of the essential 
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information were published it would Probab! 
be disclosed that the constructive “te 
work was being carried on at a heayy fei, 
cost to the ratepayers, having regard 1, the 
restricted character of the operations |). 
fair to say, however, that this is chieiy a, 
to the exceedingly short loan terms a 
which most of the work had been cs 
out. If these cities were enabled to conssiids, 
their housing loans into one stock, redeemable 
at the Metropolitan term of sixty years fo, 4) 
purposes, the rate-subsidy would probapiy 
disappear. os 

(¢) The Rent Payers.—This class of persons 
occupies a position contrary to that of the 
stockholder. It has no permanent interest 
in the estates, but simply occupies the 
tenements as it would occupy any othe 
tenements, paying the market value of the 
accommodation atiorded. It is true that in 

exceptional circumstances the munici. 
pality—i.¢., the ratepayers as a whole—may 
think fit to let some tenements at less than 
theie market value, but it is clear that such an 
artificial arrangement has no permanent basis 
The school of thought, for exarmpic, that argues 
that in cases of compulsory expropriation the 
tenant should pay the market vaiue of the 
tenement from which he has been dispossessed 
irrespective of the market value of the new 
tenement, does not contemplate, so far as | am 
aware, that such an arrangement should 
remain in perpetuity ; and, speaking generally 
Ithink it may fairly be assumed that rent. lic 
water, will in time find its own level. 

This brief summary of the respective fun: 
tions of these three classes of persons w: 
enable the general economic position to be 
grasped. Market rates of interest on the re 
hand, market rents on the other, and a su: 
cient working margin between the two | 
enable temporary fluctuations to be covered 
This may seem a simple statement of the 
complex and complicated housing question. but 
most complex questions can be reduced to sim- 
plicity by the elimination of the non-esseniua 
It may, however, be urged that | have described 
a condition of stability and not one of growth 
This is not, however, the case. The stability 
that I have described is a necessary precedent 
to growth. But the growth is very real. As 
has been stated, the Sinking Fund is {ramed or 
the assumption that the land and buildings wi. 
have become valueless at the expiration of the 
Sinking Fund period, This assumption 's 
clearly inaccurate, as the land and buildings 
will possess a very considerable value at tha’ 
date. But the Sinking Fund is accumulating 
more rapidly than the actual value o! the pr 
perty is diminishing. Therefore, at any give 
time, the sum of the Sinking Fund accumu 
tions, plus the then value of the property, ' 
mathematically bound to exceed the total of 4 
similar sum taken at any previous period 

To illustrate the growth from actual tgures 
a table is given showing the annua! amounts 
of the Sinking Fund accumulations io the 
London estates. The totals given agains! aco 
year’s dates represent the sum of ; 

(a) Total of previous years’ accumulations 

(+) Interest upon total of previous jar 
accumulations ; 

(c) Normal annual instalments {rom buildings 
already in fund ; a 
(@) First annual instalments from new build: 
ings completed within previous years. 


Growth of L.C.C. Sinking Fund on Howsin, 
Estates. 
Vear. Sinking Fue 
PO tibiae bas ccs cayticserese B 1,403 TT 5 
1890-7 3228 13 
SO ioc ces 0757 8 
1898-9 ets BOgos 3 
1899-0 is eS 'E6, 590 1 
NE ee ee 99,818 12 
It should be a pleasing thought to London 
ratepayers that not only is this fund mac 
ically certain to increase each year, but the 
difference between each year and the precesi"+ 
year is mathematically certain to be greater 
than the difference between any previo’® two 
i. This process will continue unt“ 
has been paid off, when the consequel® 
set-back in the figures will be compensates |! 
by a quickened rate of annual increase, + “ 
annua! contribution will then be the whol © 
the net revenue from the property. Whee * 
last this ceases, and the buildings become W°"" 
out and incapable of further productio® = 
that will be necessary will be an advance !0% 
the Sinking Fund for rebuilding the building 
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interest and Sinking Fand amount to. this | 


which, when built, will contribute the whole o 
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their net revenue as herelofore. The land, of 
course, having once been freed, remains free 
The method of automatic growth is, 


tt sod, ‘so attractive as to stimulate a mild 
feeling of regret that the housing work of 
unicipalities was not begun in the days of 


Elizabeth rather than in those of Victoria. 
Such are the financial conditions which 
ern the housing work of British munici- 
palities, and it is now proposed briefly to 
indicate the process by which the actual work 
of housing is carried on under these financial 
conditions. 

The chief administrative difficulties of hous- 
ing are to be found in the conditions of 
instability that have to be watched and accom- 
modated as far as possible. There is the 
labour market, with its demands constantly 
increasing as the standard of life advances ; 
the “material” market, sometimes violently 
oscillating from natural and artificial causes ; 
the land market, troubled with the subtle 
advance of industrialism ; and the sensitive 
rent market. And behind all these varying 
elements lies the constant pressure of the vast 
numbers of the overcrowded town populations, 
who are beginning to realise what they are 
losing by living under conditions stifling alike 
to their development in mind and body. 

When a housing scheme has to be prepared 
the simplest method of procedure is for the 
architect to prepare a preliminary plan showing 
approximately the character of the buildings 
that could be placed upon the site. 

An estimate should then be prepared of the 
cost of erecting the building shown on the 
plan. This should include all the probable 
capital expenditure, i.¢., cost of land, building, 
architects’ fees, quantities, wages of clerk of 
works, Itthography, and all items properly 
chargeable against capital. It is generally 
wise to make a preliminary estimate on a cube 
basis, founded on previous experience. If the 
financial margin is then felt to be too narrow, 
rough quantities form a useful check. 

The sketch plans are then forwarded to the 
housing manager for the probable rents and 
annual outgoings te be estimated by him. 
These estimated figures should not be the 
rents and outgoings in force at the time of the 
estimate, but a forecast of those that will pro- 
bably be in force midway through the sinking 
fund term. The figures are of great import- 
ance to the architect, and should, if practicable, 
be studied in detail; for it should be con- 
stantly borne in mind that the success or 
failure of any given building scheme lics not 
as in any ordinary architectural work in the 
absolute estimate, but in the relation that the 
estimate bears to the estimated production of 
the scheme. In order to facilitate comparison 
with the estimate of coat, the net annual in- 
come reported by the housing manager is con- 
verted by him into capital form, and this figure 
is technically known as the amount available. 

The next step is for the preliminary estimate 
of cast to be compared with the preliminary 
amount available, If the amount available 
exceeds the estimate of cost the scheme 
possesses the elements of success. In any 
Case, it is desirable for the respective estimating 
officers to confer as to the result disclosed by 
the comparison. It may be found, for example, 
that a deficit could be converted into a surplus 
or a surplus enlarged by some minor modifica- 
tion of the scheme, When both officers con- 
cur that the echeme is the best that can be 
devised, it is presented while in its preliminary 
form to the Housing Committee and if then it 
be fortunate enough to meet with approval it is 
finally presented to the municipality in the 
form of a typical year's balance-sheet, which, 
if approved, forms the standard with which all 
subsequent balance-sheets are compared. 

Example of a Housing Balance-shect. 

Accounts prepared to show the estimated 
effect on the rate of certain working class 
dwellings :— 

(a) MAINTENANCE AccouNr. 


Receipts. a. 4 
PUNE a iis nes «cv encin<cnengnock 4 °° 
MOIR os cna cou os cxcun. 4°99 








£453 19 3 
Expenditare, fad 
By Rates and taxes ew et ascasebe +9 6 
» Water rate ee eS ae 18 6 © 
nk Pi eavitevadees Dee Chbbes se iced dase st 90? 
” Cupervision and collection of rents, &c..... 3.44 
RIE 66 bd kn cds cccbinc cocececvcc nm © 
: 197 83 5 

» Balance availabie for payment of interest 


and sinking fund.. ....00ccseseeees0s 0 


as6 5 10 
4453 1) 3 


point of view. In planning buildings, we all 
>| know that among the chief difficulties are the 





(6) INTEREST AND SINKING FUND ACCOUNT. 


Receipts, y ae 
To Balance brought down from maintenance 
ROOOUE oc cecincccvcce naka #56 5 to 
FE vpenditure. 
By Interest on cost, viz. Z£ £°«¢€ 


Land (value for housing purposes) .. 1,009 
Buildings (including all incidentals)., $,208 


LS, 26 


Interest at 3 per cent. on £6,261 .... 187 36 9 
4) Sinking fund to replace capital raised, 
£6,201, ia filty-nine years by cumulative 
annuity at 2) per cent 47 10 to 
» Estimated annual surplu 20 18 
Las6 $10 


If the procedure here outlined is carried out 
with care and judgment, there is no reason 
why the housing work of a municipality should 
not proceed smoothly and without giving 
ground for reasonable public criticism. Pro- 
gress will become more rapid as the work 
becomes more familiar to those concerned, and 
to this end intercommunication between the 
various municipalities engaged in the common 
work will probably be of great service. Per- 
manent movement, however, will probably 
only take place along the path marked 
out by the limiting boundaries of “ Amount 
Available” and “ Estimate of Cost.” If these 
limits are overstepped the economic laws 
violated will seek to reassert themselves. 
Schemes have been advanced, for example, for 
the Imperial Government to make advances of 
capital at less than its current market value, 
but this is only a form of subsidy on the part of 
the general taxpayer to help meet the reat of 
certain individual members of the community. 
The idea of letting tenements at less than their 
market value is open to the same criticism, as 
is a somewhat similar proposal to debit the 
Sinking Fund charges against the ratepayer 
instead of the tenants. If progress is to be 
quickened, energy will probably be more use- 
fully employed in endeavouring to widen the 
space between the boundary limits rather than 
by overstepping them. This can be done 
either by— 

(a) Reducing the cost of production by im- 
proved organisation, taking {full advantage of 
modern machine production ; 

ib} Increasing the amount available by per- 
fecting the system of management ; 

ic} Extending the Sinking Fund term. 

Bearing these three points in mind, there 
seems to be littie doubt that patient continuance 
in the present work will do much towards the 
solution of a question that is, in the opinion of 
those competent to form a judgment, at the 
root of most of our social anxieties. 





Artisans’ Dwellings from the Private Point of 
View 

Mr. Louis Ambler then read the following 
paper :— 

When the Committee of the Architectural 
Association did me the honour of asking me to 
read a short paper on this subject, I had some 
diffidence in accepting the invitaiion on account 
of my very limited experience and knowledge 
of the matter, and also because most of the 
ground has been so recently covered by our 
good friend Mr. Blashill in his most admirable 
and exhaustive paper on ‘“ Working Class 
Dwellings in Blocks,” read before this Associa- 
tion only two sessions ago,* and the series 
cf papers on the same subject read by 
Mr. Owen Fleming and others a few weeks 
afterwards at a meeting of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects in this room.t My 
plea of knowing so little about it was 
met by the reply that others knew less, and | 
was prevailed upon to undertake the task by 
the assurance that some of the members knew 
nothing about it. It is, therefore, to those 
members that I must chiefly address my 
remarks, while craving the indulgence of those 
who are better informed. 

As most of you will probably have to carry 
out artisans’ dwellings for private clients 
before doing so for public bodies, it may be 
usefr:l to consider the subject from the private 


restrictions of the sites, and it seems to me 
that the question of sites is one of the 
principal differences between the subjects of 
the two papers presented to-night. Whereas 
the sites for municipal artisans’ dwellings 


wee 


are usually planned as part of a large scheme, 
with wide strects and open spaces, the 
sites for buildings of this class erected by 
private individuals are frequently plots of 
ground hemmed in by buildings on two or 
three sides, and with comparatively narrow 
streets in front. The private client naturally 
wishes to use the site—for which the rent is 
probably heavy—to its utmost limits, and the 
problem for the architect is generally to get 
the largest possible amount of accommodation 
that the site will allow (for, of course, the 
smallest possible amount of outlay), rather than 
the best type of building, which, though econo- 
mical of itself, may waste any portion of the 
available site. Consequently, what would be 
considered the standard minimum sizes for 
rooms in municipal artisans’ dwellings, would 
not be adhered to in the case of private 
buildings of the same class, but a lower or 
smaller standard would be considered sufficient, 
varying, of course, according to the limits and 
restrictions of the site. 

Practically, it amounts to this: one has to 
take the plan of the site and consider what is 
the largest cubic space on it that can possibly 
be occupied by buildings, having due regard 
to questions of light and air, and the various 
sections of the Building Act or Regulations, 
such as the height of the building and width of 
street, the angle of 634 deg., and the open space 
in the rear, and the numerous other points 
affecting workmen's dwellings. 

If the strect be narrow, it may be possible 
to plan a larger, because higher, building by 
setting back, provided that the site be deep 
enough. If the site be very deep it may be 
possible to erect parallel blocks; but there 
are many difficulties and restrictions with 
regard to this which cannot very well be gone 
into in this paper. 

It may be well to consider the evolution of 
the artisans’ “ dwelling,” as it is called, from 
the simple cottage, or row of cottages. I 
need hardly describe the latter in detail, as all 
of you are, no doubt, quite familiar with them. 
It is evident that where space is limited, as in 
large towns, one can get more dwellings on a 
site by building them one above another than 
side by side, and the first step in this direction 
is the type of building which we may call the 
cottage fiat. The simplest example of this 
type is perhaps the two-story building, as 
shown on the plans of those erected on an 
estate in North London. 

Each division between the party-walls con- 
tains two separate self-contained tenements— 
practically a complete cottage on each floor— 
each with its own approach from the street 
and front door, and its own vard and small 
garden behind. The ground-floor tenement 
contains an entrance passage, front room 
12 ft. 6 in. by 12 ft. with bay-window, back 
room 12 ft. 6 in. by 11 ft., coal place under the 
staircase leading to the upper tenement. 
kitchen or living room, 11 ft. 3 in. square, food 
store with a small window, scullery with a 
sink and copper, and a water-closet. The 
upper tenement, with its back and front stair- 
cases, contains the same accommodation, with 
an additional small room over the two front 
entrances. The average total cost of these 
buildings was about 420/. each couple of 
dwellings. The ground-toor tenement lets 
for 8s. per week and that on the first floor for 
as., the owner paying the rates, &c. The rate 
of interest on the total outlay is about 6 per 
cent. 

I may here remark that buildings of this 
class should always be erected by contract if 
they are intended to pay. In the case that! 
have just mentioned the first biock or group 
were put up by contract for less than the 
amount of my estimate of 400/. for each double 
tenement, calculated at 5d. per cubic foot, and 
as my client thought he would get them better 
built without a contract he was persuaded by 
arelation who owns a large amount of cottage 
property, to employ a clerk of works and have 
the buildings put up without contract, but 
according to the same specification, the clerk of 
works buying the materials and employing the 
labour. The result was that the cost was 450. 
per couple of dwellings, and the experiment 
of building by that methed was abandoned. 
Evidently the clerk of works could not buy 
materials so cheaply as a builder, nor get as 
much work out of the workmen, who would 
do more for a builder, knowing that he had 
taken the risk of a contract, than they would 
for a clerk of works who simply paid them by 








* See our issue for February 17, 1900. 


¢ See our issue for April 7, 1900. ’ 


the hour and took no risk. “3 
The “clerk of works and no contract 
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for himself, and where 
= of the materials off 
. 3 only object is to have 
work—more or less of cost ; 
he case of artisans’ ngs to be 
it to pay, it is a very different matter, and | 
that the contract system is the only 
of doing such work for private 

individuals 


A further development of the cottage-flat 


those in Lisson-grove, where cach tenement 
occupies two stories instead of one, each 
having its separate gate and entrance from 
the street, and each its own portion of 
the yard space in the rear. The lower 
tenement occupying the basement and ground 
floor comprises a five-roomed dwelling, having 
also a scullery with a sink and —_— 
a storeroom, coal place, and water . 
two of the rooms being 17 ft. square, two 
ir ft. Gin. by toit. Gin, and one aoe 
square. The upper tenement occup 

first and second floors, and is approached by 
an enclosed staircase from the front street 
door, and has an outside open air staircase 
down to the yard at the back. The accommo- 
dation is similar to that of the lower tenement, 
but the rooms on the top floor are rether 
larger, owing to the walls being thinner, and 
there is one additional small room over a por- 
tion of the staircase, &c. 

The cost of these buildings was at the rate 
of 6§d. per cubic foot, or an average of Gol. 
per room, sculleries and other offices, &c., 
being thrown in. The lower tenement is let for 
118. a week, and the upper one for 13s., this 
being at an average of about 2s. 3d. per room, 
inclusive of rates and taxes. The buildings pay 
at the rate of 5} per cent. on the total outlay. 
It should be mentioned in respect of the 
cost per cubic foot of these buildings that an 
exceptionally low tender was obtained, and 
also that owing to older buildings existing on 
both sides of the site there were no party walls 
at each end to build, added to which there 
were no breaks or projections whatever, cither 
back or front, for the projecting windows 
shown in the front upper rooms were not 
allowed by the County Council. 

We now come to the third type of artisans’ 
dwellings, that is, the block of tenements 
having a common staircase. As staircases, 
—— and passages are not directly rent- 
producing, they must necessarily be redaced 
to a minimum, and the larger the number of 
rooms approached by one staircase, the more 
economical is the arrangement, provided that 
space be not wasted in passages. The other 
most important point in the planning, with 
regard to economy, is that the building should 
be if possible a simple parallelogram, two 
rooms deep, and without any breaks or projec- 
tions either back or front, as these involve 
thick walls all round, and add considerably to 
the cost. The two points are illustrated in the 
dwellings in Southwark. The cite was rather 
deep, but the street in front very narrow, so 
that it was necessary to set back 20 ft. from 
the centre of the street, and to build the single 
block as deep as possible, in order to obtain 
the largest amount of internal accommodation 
that the site would allow. For economy of 
staircase and passage space, the front entrance 
was planned at the level of the half-pace land- 
ing, and it will be seen that by this arrange- 
ment, no space is wasted on any floor. 

On the other hand, the third room built out 
at the back is comparatively expensive, as it 
has thick walls all round. A more economical 
block of buildings could have been planned 
for the site, with only two staircases instead of 
three, but this would have meant the loss of 
six rooms on ¢ach floor, twenty-four rooms in 
all, and the co oh phew rent did not warrant 
this curtailment of accommodation, involving 
also the loss of much space behind as well as 
the large area that had to be given up in front. 

The dwellings are planned as tenements 
three rooms, except three of two rooms on the 
ground floor, but they are so arranged that 
they can be let as separate tenements of one 
room, or any number up to six, the front room 
being the single tenement, the two back rooms 
the double-roomed tenement, and so on. The 

front and middie rooms are each 12 ft. by ro ft. 
6in., the back room ro ft. 6 in. by 7 ft. 6 in. 
The middle rooms are fitted with hob-grates, 
so that a small amount of cooking may be done 
oe ee re 
let ether, this room becoming the 
living” room (as well as bedroom possibly). 


No sculleries are provided, bot a sink was 
arranged on each landing, out of the way of 
the traffic. These si however, were 
omitted in execution, and only the water- 
supply, with draw-off taps on each landing, 
remained. 


One washhouse, with two coppers and 
washing-troughs, is provided for each block 
containing twenty-three rooms, and the tenants 
use the washhouse in common, the days and 
times of such use being arranged by the 
resident superintendent, the general practice 
being that the tenants of each floor use the 
washhouse on the same day, thus making the 
four middle days of the week suffice for that 
purpose. The washhouses are locked up from 
Friday night until Tuesday morning, and only 
opened occasionally on a Monday to oblige a 
tenant for some special reason. The yards in 
the rear afford ample drying space. 

In these buildings no food stores were 
provided, owing to the very limited space ; 
but I believe that cupboards for this purpose, 
with coal-bunkers underneath, have since been 
fixed in the recesses between the chimney- 
breasts and the outside walls in the living- 
rooms. It will be seen from the elevations 
that hardly any attempt was made to give any 
architectural character to the design beyond a 
little variety of colour and texture, as the object 
was to obtain the largest amount of accom- 
modation for the smallest outlay, and to pro- 
vide only a decent-looking but perfectly plain 
exterior. These dwellings cost 84d. per cubic 
foot, or 6g/. 108. per room, but they were built 
in 1898, when building prices were at record 
heights. The rooms are let at average rentals 
of 38. per week, including rates and taxes. 
The buildings pay 4 per cent. on the total 


outlay. 

All buildings for the artisan classes should 
be as fire-resisting as possible, and the con- 
struction should be solid throughout, with no 
hollow spaces for dirt and vermin to collect. 
The floors should be of cement breeze 
concrete, with the boarding nailed directly on 
to the concrete, the boards of the lowest floor 
being tarred underneath. I have found 1 part 
of Portland cement to 6 parts of clean, sifted 
gas breeze suitable for floors, and the same in 
the proportion of 1 to § for staircases and 
landings ; the floors 6 in. thick being finished 
with a floated face in cement and hne sifted 
breeze to receive the wood flooring, and, 
where not boarded, finished with tin. thick 
smooth Portland cement floated bed. 

The concrete of the upper floors and landings 
has 4in. solid square wrought-iron rods 
embedded therein, 1 ft. apart, 2 in. above the 
underside of the floors, the rods being in as 
long lengths as possibl:z, and laid on fir beams, 
usually about 9 in. by 6 in., fixed about 4 ft. 
apart, and notched at the top to form a key for 
the concrete floors, chases at least 1 in. deep 
being left in the walls for the same purpose. 
These floors are much less expensive than the 
usual steel or iron joist and concrete fireproof 
floors. All window and door frames and linings 
should be bedded solid, and casements are 
preferable to sashes, on account of the hollow 
spaces in the sash-frames. Casements are 
however, frequently broken off their hinges, or 
the hanging styles are often broken, by being 
flung open too violently, but sash lines and 
beads suffer similarly, so there is not much to 
choose between them on that score, Skirtings 
should all be of cement, and no woodwork 
should be used where it can reasonabi 
be avoided. Staircase balustrades and hand- 
rails should be of iron. If of wood they are 
frequently used for firewood. Ranges and 
coppers should be portable, so that they can 
easily be taken out and replaced when neces- 
sary. Service water pipes should be of iron, 
as far as possible, not lead. Granite plaster, 
laid in two coats, is much harder than ordinary 
lime plaster in three coats, and costs very little 
more. I think the best finish for plaster walls 
in these buildings is washable distemper, the 


of | staircases and landings having high painted 


dadoes. Some people prefer the ve | rooms 
papered, the tenants certainly do. For all 
external painting I like ivy-leaf green, and 
for internal woodwork, the most economical 
and serviceable treatment is staining, say 
American walnut colour, and varnishing. 
Sanitary fittings should be of the plainest, 
simplest, and strongest q and lead waste 
pipes and soil pipe should be 
of 


ware, and the Intier of gaivants 
ware, a at vanised cast iron 
: made to the required oe 


’ 


and angle. 





h 
Cross ventilation is essential in all parts 


/ 


the building, by means of windows anq Py 
not ventilators or air-bricks, which the te 

ants 
stop up if they can get at them Ventilatiy 
air-bricks are, however, desirable close to 11" 
ceilings of the water-closets, and s 
top landing window of a staircase much 
lower than the ceiling, a ventilating-shatt (com 
the highest level of the ceiling may by 3, 
advantage, Open air staircases are now alm - 
universally condemned, and | thini them 
objectionable, as a rule. Dust shoots are m at 
undesirable, in my opinion, and the pail or 
dust-bin emptied every day meets |! require. 
ments in that respect. 

As — the broad question as to whether 
these buildings pay, whether they are a poo 
investment or not, so much depends on the site 
and its possibilities and restrictions, the value 
or rent of the ground, the cost of the buildings 
the position and surroundings, the neighhy a 
hood, the character and proximity of other 
buildings, and, above all, the wise and care{y! 

ment of the property. It is clea; 
that private individuals who put up buildings 
of this class in small blocks on limited and 
restricted sites are at a disadvantage compared 
with municipal bodies and large trusts who 
can deal with huge blocks and vast areas 
In these large schemes there is more scope 
for architectural treatment than in small ones 
The varieties of groups and masses, tal! 
gables, oriel windows, turrets, and other archi 
tectural features are rarely possible to the 
private builder of these dwellings, unless 
imbued with more than the average amount of 
ere td and the means to carry out such 
iidings on a large scale. I have endeavoured 
in the preceding remarks to avoid repeating 
what has been said in recent papers on 
the same topic, as far as possible, but | 
fear that certain truisms and repetitions of 
many of the dicta before laid down are 
almost unavoidable in a paper of thir nature 
I hope I may be forgiven for any trespasse: 
committed in this respect, and it only remains 
for me to thank those architects who have kindly 
lent some of their drawings to illustrate the 
subject of my short discourse. 


Where the 


The Chairman, in opening the discassion 
said the two papers were very valuable. The 
subject was a great one, and it was looked 
upon by statesmen as being one of the fore. 
most questions of the day, which must now 
receive practical attention. Those who had 
read Mr. Rowntree’s work on the poverty o! 
York, in which he proved that the poverty ot 
the provincial towns was as great as that o! 
London, would recognise what an important 
subject it was they were discussing. Though 
he could not see what was to be the 
of such a condition of affairs as that which 
existed in York and elsewhere, he hoped that 
the great amount of energy which was being 
brought to bear in the matter would ultimately 
lead to something which would better te 
condition of the least fortunate of our working 
classes, apart altogether from vice or extrava- 
gance, or anything of the kind. It seemed 


»| unavoidable that a large percentage of the 


population should live in abject poverty, and 
so sad a fact in a nation of the enormous 
wealth of England was greatly to be regrettee 
People might talk philosophically about the 
sacrifice of the lower to the higher type. and 
try to prove that the sacrifice of the very poo’ 
enabled the higher type of man to become 
more highly trained, so that, in the enc, that 
would react and lead to discoveries woe 
would improve the condition of the poor 
was rather in the quiet working-out © ° 
problem that we might look for improvement 
He did not know whether Mr. Fleming had 
any strong views as to the probability of cheap 
and rapid transit in and from a cily like 
London having an influence on the ultimate 
value of property; it seemed rather an 1 


point. ame 

Dr. J. F. Sykes said they were all indebice 
to Mr. Fleming for the self-denial he ha 
shown in refraining from going into the 
ie sor mt side of the question in orcet to 
matt himself to the financial side, whic, '" 
terestir of this kind, was so much less ee! 
g. He was glad that Mr. Fleming ha 

laid stress on the difference between the destruc 
tive and the constructive work in housins the 
working classes. Mr. Fleming very properly 
ve an account of the constructive side, 4" 
eit the destructive question, as it was oA 
possible to cover the whole subject in a shor 


It 
he 





paper. He wanted to point out that in the paper 
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there was an undertone which showed that 
Mr. Fleming felt that the attacks made on 
municipalities in the matter of housing had 
been, from the point of view that they held a 
position financially superior to that held by 
the private individual, and Mr, Ambler, in his 
paper, laid great stress on the true fact that it 
was a difference of site values. It was not the 
wish of the municipality, but of Parliament. 
When a municicipal authority had to deal with 
an area, it bought that area at its market value 
and re-credited it at its housing value, whereas 
the private individual bought land for housing 
at its market value, which was the value of 
the land, plus the buildings upon it in each 
case. The private individual, when he 
to erect working-class build- 

ings on it, was not presented by Parlia- 
ment or the ratepayers with the difference 
between the value of this land for building 
working-class dwellings and dwellings or 
buildings for any other class or purpose. The 
municipality should be presentediby Parliament, 
through the Housing Act, with the difference 
between the market value and the housing 
value. That was the gist of the whole ques- 
tion, and not only did the London County 
Council benefit by that, but the Peabody 
trustees and other companies did, for the late 
Metropolitan Board of Works sold sites to the 
companies at their housing value, and those 
companies, to this extent, had been subsidised. 
That subsidy question was one which rate- 
payers must always consider. Neverthe- 
less, an authority should have the power 
of destroying what ought to be destroyed, 
i.¢, all insanitary areas, which were a danger 
to the community. Mr. Fleming pointed 
out that the growth of the sinking fund 
goes on at a quicker rate than the depreciation 
of the value of the buildings and the land—as a 
matter of fact the land was appreciated—and 
atthe end of a certain time the municipality 
would find itself practically in possession of a 
large fund. Now, that fund ought to go back 
to where the original arsount came from. 
Most of the ratepayers who found the moncy 
would not be living at the end of the sixty 
years period, but that fund ought to be disposed 
of to the benefit of their successors, and the 
ratepayers who first found the money to 
destroy the insanitary areas and improve the 
sites ought to realise that they were protecting 
themselves and improving the locality for 
posterity. Mr. Fleming said: “The rate- 
payer will be willing enough to perform 
his share of the work if he can assure him- 
self that, at no immediate loss to himself, he 
is building up a property that is visibly increas- 
ing in annual value." True, it was increasing 
in value, but it was also increasing in 
rental, Another class altogether occupied the 
houses, which were erected for the working 
classes, and that was a sign of the times. 
Moreover, he thought that was a good sign. It 
was much more expensive to build now than 
formerly, not only on account of the rise in the 
cost of material and labour, but because of 
modern civilised requirements. The man who, 
fifty years ago, was willing to live in a hovel, 
would not do 80 now ; he had advanced in his 
ideas and requirements, and he wanted a better 
house than he did formerly, and fifty years 
hence he would want a better one still. People 
sometimes said, “You ought to build for the 
very poorest.” That could not be done, and he 
should be sorry to see the architectural pro- 
fession trying todo so. To build down to the 
requirements of the lowest and poorest of a 
Population was the very worst thing they 
— do ; they should build up, and he did not 
believe that architects would build down to 
suit the requirements of the very poor. They 
— remember, when they built dwellings 
riding. better class of working people, that the 
le! Going into the better houses gradually 
Pe the older class of dwellings vacant, and 
— the very poor occupied. They were not 
——— constructed as the superior houses he 
; erred to, nor did they contain the require- 
olen whick modern houses ought to possess, 
on they were better than the demolished houses 
reser they were displaced. There was a 
hs bultd aan certain working-class dwellings 
" piles of rooms one on top of another 

pe a the sanitary and domestic 
pega Hces just as ~~ they ane 
» 80 that people had to run 

about to get to = sink or lavatories, and so 
Were more like rabbits in a 
pa than human beings. That, of course, 
desirable, and one thing to aim at 











that they should be really “homes” for the 
working classes—he would like to see that 
word substituted for “dwellings” — and not 
sardine boxes. Abroad they understood 
building flats much better than we do, simply 
because such creations were comparatively 
new here, and one could see how earnestly 
architects in this country were at work in the 
designs of such buildings, and how they were 
striving to cut out a line of their own rather 
than follow the designs of foreign architects. 
In reference to Mr. Ambler's remarks as to the 
type of building which might be called the 
cottage flat, he thought they must distinguish 
between the suburban and urban home and 
the central city house ; that was to say, if they 
were going to build a building in St. Luke's 
for the working classes, they must construct a 
different sort of building from the kind they 
could erect in Tottenham, for instance, where 
there was more space. When the amount of 
land was restricted, these big blocks of build- 

ings had to be erected, and the problem was 
often very complex. Although Mr. Ambler 

referred to a building in which separate one- 

room tenements could be obtained, he 

(the speaker) hoped no one would build new 

dwellings with one-roomed tenements. The 

single man or woman who wanted one room 

could easily obtain such accommodation in 

lodging houses, Rowton houses, or elsewhere, 

but single-room dwellings for families ought 

not to be provided, It wasa difficult matter 

to provide a dwelling for a family when there 

were from three to six children, but those were 

the people to consider, for they were the people 

who carried on the nation, and not the single 

man or woman. Family life could not be 

carried on in one-room tenements, for it was 

degrading in the extreme, and the provision 

of such accommodation in new buildings 

was unpardonable. Ordinary houses were 

let down to tenement houses when they had 

been forsaken by the better-class. Mr. Ambler 

said that staircases, landings, and passages 

were not rent-producing. That was very true, 

but if architects were very economical in that 

respect they were apt to put too many dwell- 

ings on one staircase, and that was done by 

constructing accommodation most inferior in 

regard to hght and air, and which was very 

unhealthy. There was a limit to the number 

of healthy dwellings that could be put to one 

staircase. As Mr. Ambler said, open stair- 

cases were objected to, but still they were 

the proper thing in that class of building. 

With a closed staircase in a big block of 

buildings, the air supply was shut in and the 

conditions were very unhealthy. The open 

staircase need not be open entirely to all 

winds and rains, but open to such an extent 

as to fully prevent the interchange of air 

from one dwelling to another. In regard 

to sculleries, sinks, &c.. when there was no 

sink in a block of rooms much the same con- 

ditions existed as in the ordinary tenement 

house let down to one or two roomed tene- 

ments and the social status of the people was 

absolutely lowered, and the status of the 

whole household was dragged down to the 

level of the worst occupant. It was important 

to make these dwellings as private as possible, 

and for that reason the occupants must have 

their own water-tap, sink, &c. The occupants 

of each tenement should have a scullery by all 

means, even if it added a little to the cost, and 

the same remark applied to the water-closet 

and the wash-house. If they must have a 
common wash-house, it ought not to be used 

on the same day by more than one family, and 
many dwelling companies had learnt that. 

Women revolted at the idea of washing their 
dirty linen in common : they met women in 
the common wash-housre with whom they did 
not wish to associate, they could not take their 
young children with them, and the common 
wash-house had always been a failure. Wash- 
houses which were erected by municipalities 
were mainly used by professional washer- 
women: the large percentage of those who 
used the common wash-house washed for half 
a dozen families. Mr. Ambler very properly 
objected to dust-shoots There were many 
matters in connexion with the erection of these 
dwellings in addition to the purely archi- 
tectural, and architects ought to study them 
carefully. 

Mr. Guy Nicholson said that Mr. Fleming 
had put forward one theory which seemed to 
be dangerous, particularly as he was an 
official of the London County Council. Mr. 
Fleming advocated that the time for repay- 


altered from 60 years in London to 100 years, 
on the ground that the dwellings would still 
exist. He seemed to take it for granted that 
these artisans’ dwellings would not only be 
a permanent thing, but that they would 
increase in value, though, as had already been 
pointed out, if they increased in value they 
would cease to be artisans’ dwellings. It was 
best to repay these debts as soon as possible, 
as fresh loans were sure to be raised, and debt 
had a tendency to increase. Moreover, it was 
not certain, even in London, that property 
would increase in value. Other cities had 
gone down, and there was a limit to the 
possible size of a city. Really, these 
artisans’ dwellings were a temporary cure for 
a disease. It seemed to him that the tendency 
was for industries, owing to the increased cost 
of wages, &c., to be driven from London into 
the country, keeping head offices in London. 
In doing that they would be better able to 
produce cheaply enough to compete with the 
foreigner ; the workpeople would be benefited 
(they would have decent cottages to live in 
rather than the unsatisfactory dwellings they 
had in London), and the farmers, instead of 
sending the produce of the farms to town and 
paying heavy railway rates and market dues, 
would find a market close at hand, where they 
could dispose of their produce cheaply. We 
should thus decrease the overcrowding and 
benefit the country districts. The idea 
of letting the redemption of debt in the 
matter of the erection of these dwellings ex- 
tend over a period of 100 years seemed un- 
sound, for other means of raising loans might 
be found. It was not safe, moreover, to assume 
that site values were a permanent value. 

Mr. W. J. H. Leverton said there would 
always be a large number of people to be 
accommodated in London and other big towns 
whatever they did in the way of moving 
industries to the country. What ought to be 
provided was quicker means of transit than w: 
had at present. Electric trams and trains had 
been suggested for the purpose of taking 
people to the green fields, but, jadging from 
the way things were going now, there would 
soon be very little leit in the way of green 
fields near the big towns. Quicker trains were 
certainly wanted, and it ought to be possible 
to go twenty miles in twenty or twenty-five 
minutes 

Mr. H. P. G. Maule said there was great 
need to do something. In the East-end of 
London the people were living like rabbits in a 
warren. There was no yard to many of the 
houses. It was all very well to talk about 
going to the country, but the people wanted 
housing at once, and schemes like Boundary- 
street and Millbank were necessary and good, 
for a certain class of the community was 
helped and improved at once. 

The vote of thanks having been agreed to 
heartily, 

Mr. Fleming, in reply, said it was not quite 
clearly understood what he meant when he 
said that the value of the property increased. 
He did not mean that the actual selling value 
of the buildings increased ; on the contrary, it 
would rather go on depreciating until the 
buildings became valueless ; but at the same 
time, concurrently with the depreciation, there 
was the increase of the cash balance—the 
sinking fund—which went on increasing yea: 
by year, until in the sixtieth year, according 
to the present scheme, it equalised the whole 
cost of the land and buildings. As to Dr. Sykes’ 
point as to whether the ratepayers ought not 
to receive back again the capital sunk in the 
transition from the destructive to the con- 
structive stage, who would receive it back 
again? The ratepayers evidently would—the 
future ratepayers. It should, however, be 
remembered that it was not the ratepayers otf 
a particular year who spent the money, but 
the ratepayers for sixty years, as the capital 
sunk in the destructive or unremunerative 
work was spread over a lengthened period, in 
the same way as the constructive or remunecra- 
tive work. The future ratepayers would reap 
what the present generation were sowing. Dr 
Sykes said he referred to the matter to show how 
the private owner Was hardicapped in regard 
to building} As to the necessity of incurring 
the cost in regard to these destructive and 
constructive sites, the destructive work was 
compulsory, and municipalities had no option 
in the matter unless they were too poor. The 
work had to be carried out for the benefit of 
the whole community, and it was done under 
Part 1 of the Act. Part 1 was not used $0 
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much now, but Part 3 was coming more to the 
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front, el 9 ae ros sated Part 3 was in 
exactly ¢ private o A 
Mr. Ambler said he 
dealing with the question 
to this matter, because an architect who was 
called on to design i 
owner was not called upon to 4 
subject, and he could only speak of his own ex- 
Pr in the matter. As to the point raised 
by Dr, Sykes as to one-roomed tenements, 
which he very properly objected to, it was 
never the idea to let them to families. They 
were supposed to be let to elderly married 
couples without children. In well-managed 
tenements there was always a careful selection 
of tenants. In re to the number of rooms 
to a staircase, Mr. Blashill, in the paper already 
referred to, gave many plans, embracing 
almost every solation of the question, and one 
of the plans showed thirteen rooms to one 
staircase. Of course there were some passages, 
but thirteen rooms seemed to be too many. 
As to sculleries and sinks, he quite agreed that 
sculleries should be provided wherever 
possible, but one had to provide buildings 
according to instructions, and sculleries for 
that reason could not always be arranged for. 
He did not advise the omission of sinks, but he 
was told that the omission of them was not too 
inconveniently felt. As to washhouses, he was 
told that in the case of two families on a floor 
the washhouse was used simultaneously, and 
the arrangement worked very well. 

The Chairman announced that the annual 
members’ sciree would be held on [une 4, at 
St. George’s Hall, when a musical play would 
be performed, entitled “Arctia: A Legend of 
the Far North,” written by Mr. Gervase 
Bailey. 

The meeting then terminated. 


—_ 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday after- 
noon in the County Hall, Spring-gardens, 
Mr. M‘Dougall, Chairman, presiding. 


Leans—On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend 
Battersea Borough Council 2 28sJ. for electric 
lighting ; Woolwich Borough Council 1,o90/. 
for street improvement and erection of mor- 
tuary; Shoreditch Borough Council 37,430!. 
for electric lighting, street lighting, and 
meters ; Kensington Borough Council 6,278. 
for street improvement; Stepney Guardians 
7,240!. for works at workhouse ; and Green- 
wich Guardians 4,590/. for purchase of pre- 
mises and drainage works. 


Coronation of their Majestics.—The General 


Committee reported as follows, the 
recommendation being agreed to :-— 


“ We have had under consideration the question 
of the course to be taken the Council in the 
matter of decorations and illuminations on the 
occasion of the approaching Coronation of their 
Majesties. We are confident that it will be the 
unanimous wish of the Council on behalf the people 
of London, to give some expression in this manner 
to their feelings of loyalty to the King, and to take 
their ‘share in the general rejoicings which will 
surround the Coronation, and we desire to su 
to the Council that Westminster Bridge and 
Waterloo Bridge, the Victoria Embankment and the 
Embankment Gardens, together with the offices on 
the lines of route, should be decorated and illumi- 

. The Embankment will lend itself to 
a very effective scheme of illumination which 
have considerable 
in affording some attraction to 


3,500, .... We 

mate of 3,500). submitted 
mittee be approved, and 
sanction an expenditure not exceeding that amount 
for decorations and iiluminations to be undertaken 
by the Council in connexion with the public cele- 
brations of their Majesties’ Coronation. 


and illuminations above referred to.” 


Housing : Clare Market Scheme.-—The Im- 
provements Committee reported as follows :— 


“The Council on October 15, 1895, the 
recommendation of the Public Health and Housing 
Committee, agreed to carry out the Clare Market 
housing scheme under the powers conferred by 
Part 1. of the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 
1890, and the London (Clare Market, Strand) 
improvement Scheme, 1895 ; and the Council on 
October 29, 1895, approved an estimate of 341,400!. 
in respect of the gross cost of the scheme. Sec- 
tion 59 of the London County Council (Improve- 
ments) Act, 1509, authorises the Council, with the 
consent of the Home Office, to utilise any of the 
lands acquired under the housing scheme for 
the purposes of or in connexion with the Hol- 
born to Strand improvement. It was rye oy 
intended that a portion of the land acquired the 
Clare Market scheme should be set aside for the 
erection of buildings to accommodate a certain 
number of the persons of the who 
would be displaced. When, however, powers for 
the carrying out of the Holborn to Strand improve- 
ment had been obtained we with the 
Home Office that a larger portion of the Clare 
Market area should be devoted to commercial pur- 
poses, and that other land in the bourhood 
should be acquired for rehousing. ly, 
sites at Russell-court and Duke’s-court, Drury-lane, 
were purchased for in conpexion with 
the Holborn to Strand improvement and the Clare 
Market scheme, in addition to the land set apart for 
the same at Millbank and at Reid's 


eT ee Ss Be One Scent, Se: ee 
should be charged to the account of the scheme, and 
the remaining one-fourth to the account of the im- 
provement. The sum to be charged to the account 
of the Clare-market scheme amounts to 
60,2414. os, 2d., and the effect of this arrangement 
has been to increase the estimated gross cost of the 
scheme. The expenditure on the purchase of pro- 
perty for the scheme 31, 1902, 
amounted to 391,591. 9%. 3d, or 10,191/. os. 3d. more 
than the vote of 351,,00/. passed by the Council in 
1895. We understand that there will be further 
this 


Best | penditure amounting to about 6,000/., 


increase the present excess to 16,191/. 93. 3¢., 
.soof, It will be observed that but for 
¢ of 6o,2g1l. 03. 2d. on additional 


have been considerably 
less than the original estimate. Under the present 
conditions it is not anticipated that the ultimate 
net cost of the scheme will be more than the 
original estimate, but rather the reverse, It is 
necessary for us to obtain the formal sanction of 
the Council to the increase of the 
and we therefore recommend that the tal 
estimate of 16,500!. submitted by the Finance Com- 
mittee in of the Clare Market scheme be 
approved, that the Improvements 
be authorised to incur further expenditure on 
capital account up to that amount for the purpose 
of the scheme in question.” 


Mr. Bruce said it was a mistake to use 
valuable commercial sites for the erection of 
workmen's dwellings. 

Mr. Low said that the housing work of the 
portrayal ama dheebon cabs in| 


was pursu 

Mr. Hunter said it was most desirable to 
house the people near their work. 
Mr. Cousens remarked that the Council had 
already written down the value of their land by 
nearly 250,000/, for housing 





The recommendation was agreed to. 


—— 


‘ ee following tenders were agreed 


Repairs, &c.. at workmen's cottay rkine 
Outfall, W, Harris, 1X11. ss. oP ae 

Fuel economiser at Crossness outs 
Arthur Loweoek, Ltd., 305/. 

Valves and grids for sewage Pumps at Nort 
Woolwich pumping station, Messrs. Clayton. Gooa. 
fellow, & Co., Ltd., trod. : 

Reconstruction of Rosemary - branch - bridge 
Shoreditch, Mesara. Wilkinson Bros.,gos. 0” 

Reconstruction and enlargement of drying chiset 
aa ges ange of hot-water apparatus at Scotland 
Y Fire Station, Messrs. |. Outhwaite & 
atrzt 


all, Mesars, 


Electric light installation, Scotland Yard Pye 
Station, C. O. Clark, 134/. 155. 
Supply and erection of iron fencing at Horto, 


“1A E. J. Raybould & Co., Ltd., « 6a. ad 


achine tools, Horton Asylum, Tangyes 
and Electric Co, 131/. 159. 

Electric motor, Horton Asylum, Thos. Parker. 
Lid., 171i. 

Electric Lighting and Power—~The Pariia. 
mentary Committce recommended an imme 
diate application to Parliament for powers | 
enable the Council to utilise the Pimlico vas 
works, which they have purchased for so,,0c 
as an electricity generating station for the 
Council’s tramways. They reported the reiec. 
tion of the London County Council (Electr 
Supply) Bill. 

The report was adopted. 

Low-flask Oil.—The Public Control Cor 
mittee ,observed that they had from time 
to time reported as to the fatal and othe: 
accidents attributable to the use of low-flash 
oil in lamps, and the Council had on several 
occasions recorded its conviction that thos 
accidents could nearly always be prevented if 
the statutory flash-point of petroleum were 
raised to roo deg. In February, 101, the 
Committee were able to report a decrease ir 
the number of such accidents, but the improve 
ment had not been maintained. They now 
asked the Council to authorise a further repre 
sentation to the Home Secretary in favour o 
immediate legislation. 

This was agreed to, and the Committee were 
asked to report further as to bringing the 
matter forward at the autumn session of Parla- 
ment. 

Steam from Locomolives.—The Pablic Cor 
trol Committee called attention to the fact that 
the emission of steam from locomotives using 
the roads was very dangerous to ordina 
vehicular traffic,and recommended that a cos 
munication be addressed to the Commissioner 
of Police, asking him to inform the Counc) 
any cases which might come to his not: 
with a view to the Council taking proceeding: 
under the Locomotives Act, 1865, or the Lig’ 
Locomotives Act, 1896. 

The recommendation was adopted. 
Certificates of Competency to act as Dist 
Surveyors. — The Building Act Committe: 
reported as follows, the recommendation deing 

agreed to: — 

*“ We have considered a letter from the Secretary 
of the a lostitute of British Architects 25kin 
whether the Council would have any objection © 
the Royal Institute holding once a year, insteic 
twice as at t, the statutory examination ance 
the London Building Act, 184, and other ‘°* 
of Parliament for certificates of competency * 
act as district surveyor in [London and —_ 
ing surveyor under Local Authorities © 
stated that the smallness of the average sumber 
candidates (about four) does not warrant the (ove 
cil of the Institute in asking the statutory ¢* amine ; 
to give their gratuitous services twice a year ** 
do not think that any inconvenience would % 
caused by the examinations being held oo'y oct a 
year, but the Council is only interested io © 
matter so far as relates to district surveyors 
recommend—‘ That the Secretary to the \o\* 
Institute of British Architects be informed that We 
Council has no objection to the statutory eximin® 
tion under the London Building Act, 1), 1" 
tificates of competency to act as district © rveyor 
being held once a year, instead of twice # * 

» , bin 
Housing—The Housing of the Works 
Classes Committee reported as follows — 


“ Sheridan and Beaumont buildings, the re™4"" 
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given to ts for tenements in these buildings 
who have , or will be, displaced by the scheme 
and mentioned.” 

“ Morland-buildin Millbank-estate, are now 


for They are situate at the 
poor He end of the estate facing Earl-street. The 

s provide accommodation for 300 persons 
in thirty tenements of two rooms and thirty tene- 
ments of three rooms.” 

Holborn to Strand—Site for the Gladstone 
Memorial.—The Improvements Committee re- 

as follows :— 

“The Council on March 13, 1900, agreed to allot 
to the Gladstone Memorial Committee, subject to 
certain conditions, a site in the Strand to the west 
of St Clement Danes Church for the purpose of the 
monument proposed to be erected by the Memoria! 
Committee. We have consulted the Memorial 
Committee and Mr. Hamo Thornycroft upon 
the question of the exact site which should 
be reserved for the memorial, and we have 
also had before us the views of the Chief Com- 
missioner of Police upon the subject. Asa result 
we have decided that a site occupying roughly the 
centre of the open space in the Strand between 
St. Clement Danes Church and the eastern horn of 
the proposed crescent block would be the most 
suitable for the purpose. We communicated our 
opinion to the Westminster City Council, and a 
reply has now been received to the effect that the 
City Council has approved the approximate position 
of the memorial as indicated by us. We report the 
facts for the information of the Council.” 


Embankment Tramways.—During the sitting 
cf the Council it was announced that a Parlia. 
mentary Committee had sanctioned a portion 
of the Council's scheme of tramways on the 
Victoria Embankment. 

The Council adjourned for the Whitsun 
recess until Tuesday, June ro. 


—_ 
— S 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL Society.—A 
dinner to commemorate the incorporation of 
this Society was held at the Walker Art Gallery 
on Wednesday, April 30. There was a large 
attendance of members and friends. The {ol- 
lowing toasts were submitted to, and honoured 
by, the company :—‘* The King,” proposed 
by the President of the Society, P:ofessor 
Simpson; “The Royal Institate of British 
Architects,” proposed by Mr. Edmund Kirby, 
and responded to by Mr. E. W. Mountford - 
“The Liverpool Architectural Society,” pro- 
posed by Mr. Harold Batsson, and replied 
to by the President, who reviewed the work 
done by the Society during the past session ; 
“The City,” proposed by Mr. E. A. Ould ina 
humorous speech, and acknowledged by Mr. 
R. A. Hampson, Chairman of the Corporation 
Estate Committee; “The Allied Societies,” 
proposed by Mr. W. E. Willink, and replied 
toby Mr. Alfred Darbyshire, President of the 
Manchester Architectural Society, and Mr. 
R. E. Morrison, President of the Academy of 
Arts; “Our Guests,” proposed by Mr. J. 
Woolfall, and replied to by Mr. A. Musker, 
President of the Liverpool Engineering Society. 
The evening proved an unqualified success. 
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MOUNT VERNON Hosprtat ror Const ption 
COUNTRY BRANCH, NorTHwoop.— On Tuesday 
Princess Christian laid the foundation- 

stone of this building. The new building is designed 
to extend the work of open-air treatment of con- 
sumption. It provides accommodation for 1oo 
patients, fifty male and fifty female. The wards 
afte arranged in linear series all facing south, with 
4 tpacious cross ventilated corridor on the northern 
tide, off which the lavatory blocks are placed, and 
apt to it by another cross ventilated corridor. 
administrative block is placed between the two 
wings Proper to each sex, and contains doctor's and 
Matron’s rooms, dispensary, library, recreation 
rooms, and, on the top floor, accommodation for 
tervants. Two isolation wards are provided. The 
Sarees’ home, kitchens, doctor's house, and secre- 
a)! oflices are all separatei at some dis- 
— from the main patients block, and connected 
bat ba wide corridor. The patients’ dining-hall, 
en is Common to both sexes, is also detached. 
Hae hological rooms, mortuary, laundries, and electric 
og ng Station will also be provided. The plans of 
t. Frederick Wheeler, of Staple-inn, W.C , were 
in competition, and his design is being 


WAKEPIELD-sTREET oo aah yee ting M. K. 
Government rd inspector, held an 

inquiry —— Town i Wakefield, on the oth 
" ana tion made by the City 
Council for sanction to borrow 2 4161. for purposes 








ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


At the meeting of this Institution, held on 
May 2, at the Westminster Palace Hotel, the 
Chairman (Mr. Percival Marshall) presiding, 
the paper read was on “Some Factors in 
Colonial Railway Construction,” by Mr. 
Lewis H. Rugg, Stud.inst.C.E. The difference 
between a colonial railway and a light railway 
was first dealt with. It was shown that the 
latter was one on which the rails and general 
character and construction were light as a 
whole, and the speed and carrying capacity of 
the trains low in comparison with the standard 
main lines of the country. The cost of 
colonial railways varied between 6,o00/. and 
10,000!. per mile, per a single track, with 
average maximum gradients of 1 in 45, 5 chain 
curves, and rails weighing 50 Ibs. per yard. It 
was now recognised as false economy to 
reduce the weight of rails, but as the weight 
and, therefore, cost, was frequently about one- 
third of the whole cost of the line, good design 
of rail was most essential. The sections should 
vary with the size, on account of the strength 
varying as the square, and the stiffness as the 
cube. Sleepers should be placed nearer to- 
gether than was the practice in England, 
From a financial point of view, steep grades 
and high summit leads were desirable, it being 
quite a mistake to suppose and to agree with 
the popular idea that easy grades and curves 
resulted in a successful railway. Sharp curves 
should never be adopted, except where neces- 
sary to avoid heavy earthworks, as they 
diminished the speed of trains, and advantage 
could not be taken of the energy given to the 
train on the down grade to assist it in 
the next ascent. For this reason, sharp curves 
were most undesirable at the bottom of 
long gradients. Nothing less than 2 ft. 6 ins. 
should be adopted per gauge ; this was ade- 
quate for the sharpest curves. Except in 
mountainous districts where sharp curves were 
necessary, or where a very inexpensive line 
was proposed, there were no advantages in 
adopting a gauge less than the standard of the 
country. Rolling stock could be of the same 
weight, and the formation width could also be 
the same. The only disadvantage, and thata 
small one, was the extra length of sleeper, 
On the other hand, the limited space for the 
locomotive machinery was an undesirable 
feature of the narrower gauge. In dealing 
with surveys, the author pointed out that the 
tacheometer was anfortunately still to a 
large extent ignored in this country. Its 
advantages were apparent, as it contained the 
theodolite, chain, and spirit-level in one. In 
laying down the line on the plans, gradients 
were often compensated for curvature, and 
although formulz were proposed, no definite 
results or figures had ever been given, with 
any degree of accuracy. Compensation was 
not considered in this country, partly, no doubt, 
on account of the fact that the percentage of 
curvature was small. In constructing earth- 
works it was not necessary that banks and 
cuttings should balance, as material for banks, 
with cheap land and labour, was more 
economically obtained from side cutting. 
The Mono rail trucks, made by the Mono 
Rail Portable Railway Co., were recom- 
mended where two rails were objectionable, 
so offering greater facilities to progress 
with ordinary native labour. Steel sleepers 
about double the cost of creosoted sleepers) 
were frequently used, durability being greatly 
in their favour, but they did not give the ease 
and elasticity to running which were charac- 
teristic of the timber sleeper. Steel pipe 
culverts were recommended for rapid con- 
struction. A simple riveted circular section 
about 4 {t. long, with angles at the ends for 
jointing to the next section, was advised for 
cheapness and ease of transport. It could be 
readily rolled along the ground, and could 
also be nested with smaller sections for ship- 
ment. Another form of steel pipe culvert by 
the Phoenix Co. Derby, was referred to, 
which was built up in pressed steel sections. 
With reference to bridges, half-through girders, 
if applicable, were to be preferred to through 
girders. They were cheaper and most rigid. 
Where timber was cheap the Howe truss 
should be adopted. There was no actual 
economy in making trestle bridges in place of 
banks, except through swampy ground, or 
where great heights were encountered, and 
where first cost was an important factor.—A 
vote of thanks was passed to the author, and in 


C. Stevens, and F. W. Dunn took part. The 
author having replied, the proceedings ter- 
minated with a special notice with reference to 
the summer excursion of the Institution to 
Lancashire, Preston, Blackpool, &c., August 
9 to 16, 


i 
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APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894. 


Tue London County Council at their meeting 
on Tuesday dealt with the following applica- 
tions under the London Building Act, req. 
The names of applicants are given between 
parentheses :— 


Lines of Frontate and Project 


Hampstead. — Buildings, with shops on the ground 
floor, on the south-west side of Haverstock-hil! 
Hampstead, southward of Belsize-avenue (Mr. C. 
Bentley for Mr. J. C. Hill) —Consent. 

Clapham.—A one-story addition to a house 
the north side of Upper Tooting Park-road, | pper 
Tooting, to abut upon Boundaries-road (Mr. W 
Hunt).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-squart.— An open stone 
portico, @tth balcony over, at the entrance to 
No. 27, Curzon-street, Mayfair (Mr. R.G. Hammond 
for Mr. J. Garlick} —Consent. 

Woolwich.—A wood and glass porch at the 
entrance to a house known as The Harbinger 
Southwood-road, Eltham (Messrs. Logsdail & Beale 
for Mrs. L. Banks) —Consent, 


Width of Way. 
St. George, Hanover-square.—A tuilding on the site 
of Nos. 3 to 9 {inclusive}, South Molton-street, 5 
George, Hanover-square (Messrs. Giles, Gough; « 
Trollope for Symonds Hotel Co.).—Consent. 
St. George, Hanover-square.—A building on the site 
of No. 13, South Molton-street, St. George, Hanover- 
square (Messrs. Read & Macdonald for Mr.C F 
Scripps).—Consent. 
St. Pancras, West.—A one-story addition at the 
rear of No. 140, Arlirgton-road, St Pancras, with 
the external walls of such addition at less than the 
prescribed distance from the centre of the roadway 
of Underhill-street (Mr. L. V. Hunt for Mr. T. J 
Brinsmead).—Consent. 
Westminster —Aa office building on the st- of 
Nos. ro, tf and 12, Great College-street, West- 
minster (Mr. H. Shelmerdine for the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway Co. }—Refused. 


Width of Way and Omission of Concrete over 
the Site of a Building. 


Hageerston.—The retention of a one-story shed ot 
No. 12 wharf on the north side of Canal-rcad, 
Kingsland (Messrs. Dottridge Brothers) —Consen’. 


Working Class Dwellingse 
Bermondsey.—A block of intended dwelling-houses 
to be inhabited by persons of the working class, 
and proposed to be erected on a site situated on the 
south-eastern side of Leroy-street, Old Kent-road 
(Mr. R. Robertson for the Housing Committee of the 
Council). —Consent. 


Means of Escape from the Top of High 
Buildings, 

City. —Means of escape in case of fire, proposed 
to be provided on the seventh stories of two build- 
ings, one being Nos. 20 to 26, Copthall-avenue, and 
the other No. 6s, London-wall. City (Mr. R. B. 
March for the City of London Real Property Co., 
Ltd. ).—Consent. 

Cubical Extent. 


Hackney, North —An addition to Block 2 of a 
factory building on a site on the west side of 
Tvssen-street, Dalston-lane, Hackney (Messrs. 
Sachs and Hotiman for Messrs. Shannon, Limited). 
—Consent 
Sefaration of Buildings. 

Hammersmith, — Uniting ot No. 41a with No. 43. 
G Mdhawt-cond, Shepherd's Bush by the formation 
of two openings, at the ground floor level, in the 
party wall between those premises ( Messrs. 
Richardson & White for Mr. G H. Gibbs).— 
Refused. 

Dwelling-Houses on Low-Lyving Land. 
Lambeth, North—A_ building on low-lying land 
situate at the corner of Short-street and New Cut, 
Lambeth (Messrs. Flood & King for Mr. S. Frewer). 
—Consent. : 
Bermondsey.—A building on the site of the ee h 
of Grapes public-house, Long-lane, Southwark ( fr. 
E. Faux for Messrs. G. Harding & Sons and Messrs. 
~purage & Co. Limited).—Consent. : 
: ‘Lambeth, North.—A building on low-lying land 
situate at New Cut, Lambeth, being the site of 
Nos. t, 2, and 3, New Cut ( Messrs. Goodwya & Sons 





the discussion on the paper Messrs. E. Eade, 





of street improvement. 


R, P. Dawbarn, G. C. Allingham, A. H. Tyler, 





for Messrs. Harvey & Thompson). —Coneent. 


G. H. Robus, F. S, Pilling, T. E. Moorhouse, 
THE INSTITUTION oF Junior Encixeenrs.— | H. Thomas,G. and L. Peyrecave, H. C. Reid, 
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Zllustrations. 
SOUTH PORCH, STA, MARIA MAGGIORE, 
BERGAMO. 

HE Church of Santa Maria Maggiore, 
at Ber , is enriched with two 
beauti porches, one on either 

transept. That on the north side is the 
better known of the two; it is famous as 
an early example of colour decoration by 
the contrast materials. As is so fre- 
quently the case in Italy, this porch was not 
designed for its present position, but was 
removed from a church in the lower town. It 
does not appear that this was the case with the 
south porch, which we illustrate ; although it 
has not the same s of colour and 
carving as that on the north side, it is, in our 
opinion, even a more splendid design. The 
use of lions to support the columns is, of 
course, characteristic of northern Italy. 
W. Curtis GREEN. 





ST. JAMES’S CHURCH, LEEDS. 

St. James's Cuvurcn is an octagonal build- 
ing of no architectural pretension, standing 
among some of the worst slams of Leeds. It 
is stone built, and is completely blackened by 
the Leeds re. 

It was origina ly built by members of Lady 
Huntingdon’'s connexion in 1801 and christened 
Zion Chapel. In 1802 it was sold to the Rev. 
John King. There were then only five 
churches in Leeds, whereas there are now 
seventy-five. In 1840 the Rev. G. A. Poole 
became vicar ; he was the author of “ Eccle- 
siastical Architecture in England" and other 
architectural works. He himself designed the 
apse, with an elliptical arch at the east end. 

Last year it was decided to entirely renovate 
the church. This was carried out in the autumn 
at a cost of about 2,500/. The seating is in 
pitch-pine, stained green, and the organ case, 
pulpit, and panelled dado to chancel are in 
unfumed oak. The stencil decorations were 
executed under the direction of Mr. Bailey by 
Messrs. Roylance & Horsman. The prevailing 
colour of the walls is pale green. 

The pulpit was executed by Mr. Hamilton ; 
the general builders’ work by Messrs. Jobn 
Wood & Sons ; and the joinery by Mr. Banks 
Mawson. 

The floor is covered with unglazed red tiles, 
except in the chancel, where black and white 
marble is used, and the chancel steps, which 
are of St. Anne’s marble—this work was done 
by Mr. Frankland ; the heating was carried 
out by Mr. Craven ; and the plaster work by 
Messrs. Pennington & Sons (all of Leeds). 

Messrs. Bedford & Kitson were the architects 
for the — 

The illustrations are from hotogra 
Mr. Chas. R. N. Pickard, of flreg eae 


BATTERSEA WORKING-CLASS HOUSES 
COMPETITION. 

THe design for a five-roomed house, 
stories high, which appeared last week, erate: 
the living-room. parlour, and scullery, &c. 
planned on the ground floor, and three bed. 
rooms on the first floor. This house differs 
from the other four designs of the competition 
r= “i sory Mo the water-closet, which is pro. 
ected rear, there ivi 
—— to the ‘e ieee oes 

esign illustrated in this issue shows 
house consisting of two self-contained tone. 
ments planned with a living-room, two bed- 
rooms, scullery, and water-closet on each floor 
the sculleries and water-closets being discon: 
nected by an open lobby. 

This house is planned for two families, and 
separate entrances are provided from a com- 
mon porch. It will be noted that the up 
floor has a staircase down to the yard at the 
rear. External y this design is faced entirely 
with red brick, which differs somewhat from 
the elevation of No. 1, which has a rough-cast 
frieze the full depth of the first-floor windows. 

he exception of house No. 1 all the 
rooms of the several designs are contained 


unnecessary 
unconstructional ornamentation, and it is in. 


per |G. F. Neame, H. L. Skelton, C. ae Tagert, 





‘ended that these be built of red brick, with | Trades’ Benevolent Society.” He 43\; 


the 

















roofs covered with green slates. Society existed to relieve the necessit 
Smith & WEALD. | deserving members of the timber trade = 
their wives and children, to extend helping 





hand to those who had fallen wounded in the 
struggle of life, to relieve the pangs of poverty 
and to comfort the widow and orphan in their 


COLCHESTER TOWN HALL. 
IN a previous issue (September 4, 1897) we " 
gave the perspective view, he Rosny and | distress, The Society owed its inception 4, 
plans for Colchester Town Hall as then|the kindly thought and beneficent energy 9, 
designed but not carried out ; and in our issue | Colonel Bird Mr. Wade. It was founded 
of january 4 of this year we gave a pretty full | in 1897 only, but it was a lusty youngster, ang 
description of the completed building. gave pro of a fine manhood. While con 
As the hall is opened this week, we give ting themselves on the past, they desired 
another view, taken from the building itself, | that the success should be increased and the 
and illustrations of two of the ceremonial | usefulness extended. If the aims of iy 
chairs for the Mayor, made by Messrs. Arrow-| founders were to be fully realised, and jj jt 
smith & Co. from the designs of Mr, J. Belcher, — + a vubinn tad : coe ge 0 a Wealthy 
R.A. ilding. H ich it was con. 
OA, Geen Me eee nected, it should receive a larger measure oi 
~~ + support. He did not know much abou 
COMPETITIONS. 


practical forestry, but he understood tha 
IsoLaTion Hospirrat, BurRs_em.—The fol- 


the roots of a tree extended as far a; 
the limits of the branches. To apply this | 

lowing circular has been sent by the Borough | the Society, he thought that the sources from 
Engineer to the competitors for this building :—j| which it drew its support, ils sustenance 
“TI beg to inform you that Mr. W. Geo. Laws, | should be as widespread as the circle of its 
M.Inst.C.E., of Newcastle. on. Tyne, the| beneficence. While London had responded 
assessor appointed by the Town Council, has | very liberally indeed to the call, the provinces 
selected the designs of the following architects | had not yet fully realised the principle t 
in order of merit: 1. Messrs. Sutcliffe & Sut-| which he had alluded. There were some 
cliffe, architects, Todmorden ; 2. Mr. E. C. H, | notable exceptions, chietly in the west country 
Maidman, architect, Edinburgh ; 3. Mr. W. H. | for which they were grateful. [t would be a 
Walley, architect, Burslem ; 4. Mr. T, R. | thousand pities if the work of the Socety wa 
Longden, architect, Burslem. Thirty-two sets | curtailed—if, when the aims of its founder 
of designs were submitted. The Town| were almost cosmopolitan, the Socicty shou! 
Council have not yet considered the question | be restricted to the metropolis ; but he ieare: 
of exhibiting the various designs, but when | there was a possibility that this would have | 
they have done so | will communicate their | be considered unless the response from the 
decision.” The buildings are designed for| provinces was more liberal. However, be 
forty beds, the limit of cost stated in the in- | would not contemplate that gloomy prospect 
structions being %,coo0/., exclusive of roads, | because he considered that when the province: 
fences, &c. The first premium is 1oo/, and | fully realised the matter, they would follow the 
the second 5o/. example set by some of the west countryme: 
Town HALL EXTENSIONS, JOHNSTONE, N.B. Again, he thought that the foreign shippers 
-—-Some time ago the Johnstone Council ap-| might fairly be looked to for support. Ther 
pointed Mr. M. M‘Farlane, architect, Paisley, to | was nothing parochial or provincial about the 
adjudicate on the competitive plans for the | Society; if an applicant was a member of the 
improvements and extensions to the Town | timber trade, and had been engaged in the trade 
Hall. Mr. M‘Farlane’s Report has just been | for a period of ten years, he was cligible for 
submitted. He found that No. 4 plan was, in| pension, irrespective of his nationality, anc 
his opinion, the best suited for the require-| there was at least one instance in which ths 
ments of the town, and No. 1 plan he con-| rule had been carried into effect with regard to 
sidered entitled to second place. At the|a foreigner. He was sure that the timber trace 
meeting when the Report was submitted, a| would never allow the Society to languish fir 
long discussion took place, and on a vote being | want of funds. ce 
taken the Council approved of No. 1 plan in| The Chairman, in response, said that the 
preference to the plan No. 4 recommended by | Society was neither a sick club nor a bene 
the expert, but several of the members present | society. The object of the founders was that 
expressed a preference for the plan suggested | the Society should help distressed members of 
by the expert, which seemed a combination of | the trade, their wives and children, either 5) 
the four competitive plans forwarded to the | means of pensions or temporary assistance 
Council, On the sealed envelopes being|As regarded pensions, they knew that wher 
opened, it was ascertained that the architect | persons fell upon evil times a little mane) 
whose plan was approved by the Commis- | coming in regularly was about the best possid'e 
sioners was Mr. Robert M‘Lelland, Bath-street,| solace they could receive. In giving tem- 
Glasgow. At the same time several members porary heip the rule was that the names of 
of the Board made no secret of their conviction | the recipients should not be published. Ths 
that the plan put in by the expert, Mr. M‘Far-| was an exceedingly good rule ; the — ; 
lane, was the most practical of the lot, com-| giving temporary assistance was to enable a 
bining, as it did, the best parts of the com. man who had slipped off the last rung of = 
petitive plans sent in, and it will be no surprise | ladder to mount it once more, and, i —s ” 
if Mr. M‘Farlane’s plan is the one which may | to achieve prosperity again by hard work he 
be finally adopted.—Paisley Daily Express. if his name was published that object might be 
Pres aeRO hampered, if not frustrated. In all instances 
seas te the cases were investigated by a com’ 
THE TIMBE ;" NEVOLENT | With the greatest care. It was periccuy “* 
R TRADES’ BENEVOLENT that the Society started in London, but it ws 

SOCIETY : ‘ety, A large 

not by any means a London socicty. =—e 

PESTIVAL DINNER. number of those who had been helped caine 

THE second festival dinner of the Timber | {from the country, and it was sincerely hope: 
Trades’ Benevolent Society was held on that more provincial support would de fore 
Wednesday evening, at the Trocadero Restau-| coming. At this time the timber trade was 1° 
rant, Piccadilly Circus. Mr. D. J. Morgan, M.P.| for most of them, and this was all the mort 
he: ye and among those present were Col. | reason why the Society should receive 445°" 
ird, 1T. P. O'Connor, M.P., T. H, Cullis, | measure of financial help. When times wee 
W. L. T. Foy, J.P., F. Tiffary, Howard Barton, | bad employers reduced their expenses, oles 5 
T. —_ Capron, H. H. Burton, C. T. Fraser discharging somebody, generally one who was 
Churchill, Lawrence H. Neame, A. H. Bonnin, | not able to work as well as a younger ™4" 
This person was most likely to come upon 
ood, | Society, which, to enable it to extend its — 
tions, needed more support. [t  theretore 
entirely depended upon the tradeJwhether '° 
Board of Management took on furthe 








Keith Price, A. Chatterton Sim, T. M. eyw 
Louis Bamberger, C. J. Wade, G. H. Li 
Renton, B. M. Bergman, Sidney Brown 
Samuel Brownfield, A. W. S , R. Barrett, 
Victor Webster, Flower Grimes C. Wise- | liabilities. . od 
man, C. Herbert Renton, Bignell G. Elliott,| Mr. H. W. Bayne, the Secretary, announce’ 
G, A. Payne, E. W. H. Beaton, A, Harding, J.| that nearly 1,000/. had been received by sub- 
L é scriptions and donations. The total of te 
T. | Chairman's list was 287/. ene oni the 
was 342/.6s. Among the other lists were *" 
y, R. H. Dollery, E. Hayres, C.E'lot Mc L. H. Neame, 4s/. 68.; Mr. “ae 
‘ i A ag). 138.; Mr. J. A. Smith, 38. 1s; “ 
er the usual loyal toasts, 


Mr. F. Tiffany, 37/. 19s. setts 
Mr. x 4 H. Cullis proposed “The Timber ir, F. Bes 198 “ The Visitors, 
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remarking that it was their duty as a wealthy 
trade to help the needy ; they should endeavour 
to provide for their own. 

Mr. T. P. O'Connor, in reply, commented 
upon the fact that several the guests de- 
scribed themselves as dockers, and that tem- 

y help was given without the publication 
of the name of the recipient. He hoped that 
if he applied for assistance they would not 
reveal his name, newspaper, or position. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman, proposed 
by Mr. W. L. T. Foy, concluded the pro- 


ceedings, 





Books, 


The Abbey and Church of Westminster. By 
CuarLes Hiatt, London: George Bell & 
Sons. 1902. 


N addition to their Cathedral Series, 
Messrs. Bell have issued illustrated 
accounts of some of the abbeys already 

noticed in our columns. This is a well-written 
and illustrated guide to the Abbey, a useful! 
feature being a separate index to the tombs 
and monuments — evidence in itself of the 
remarkable series that the church possesses 
within its walls. 

Some of the interior views, by Messrs. Bolas 
& Co., are the best we have seen ; the view of 
the choir and apse (p. 57), the nave (p. 32), and 
the interior of Henry VII.'s Chapel (p. 96), are 
particularly clear and well reproduced. The 
beautiful detail of the triforium of the south 
transept is well illustrated on p. 48, and the 
effigies (or rather the heads) of Henry VI!. and 
his Queen are valuable examples of royal 
portraiture. 

The letterpress gives a clear account of 
the history of the building, and a systematic 
and detailed description of the chapels and 
their monuments, and the conventual buiid- 
ings stillin a great measure in a perfect state. 
Two plans are given, the smaller one by Mr, 
]. T. Micklethwaite, the well-known architect 
to the Abbey, and the writer of the article on it 
that appeared in the Builder Series of Abbeys, 
January 6, 1894. The larger of the two plans, 
atthe end of the book, might with advantage 
have been made larger still; it would have 
iucreased the value of what is, in all other 
respects, a capital guide. 





The Cathedral Church of Amiens. 
REV, THOMAS PERKINS. 
Bell & Sons. 1902. 

Ir we except Abbeville, the Cathedral at 
Amiens is often the first of the great French 
churches that is seen by the traveller. Their 
great height, as compared with our own 
cathedrals, and the profusion of carving on the 
porches, are the chief points that strike the 
English visitor. Amiens possesses both these 
characteristics in a remarkable degree, and the 
woodwork of the choir stalls ranks with the 
finest on the continent. The book under 
notice, uniform in style and size with Messrs. 
Bell's series of English Cathedrals, provides an 
excellent account of the architectural features 
of this fine church, and the illustrations, 
entirely from photographs made by the author 
in June, 1901, are very good. Particularly 
striking is the view from the north (p. 27) ; the 
parapet of the chapels (p. 52) ; and the interior 
views and details of the choir stalls, a separate 
chapter being devoted to them and the part 
of the church in which they stand. In an 
appendix, notes are given on other buildings in 
the town, including the churches of St. Leu 
and St. Germain. A small ground plan is given 
at the end of the book, with a reference to the 
various chapels and monuments. 


By the 
London : George 





The Cathedral Church 
Husert C. Corerte. 
Bell & Sons. 1901. 

THs forms the twenty-fifth volume of the 

Cathedral Series, and is uniform in style with 

them, the chief feature being a good serics of 

illustrations from photographs. Chichester 
may be classed among the less-known of our 

English cathedrals, but although it has been 

shorn from time to time of much of its interest, 

it still is a highly valuable example of the 
church of Secular Canons—Hereford and 

Wells being similar in this respect—with a 

cloister and college of Vicars Choral. The 

detached bell-tower, from which the curfew is 
still rung, adds to the picturesque grouping of 


of Chiu heste vr. By 
London : George 








the cathedral, which makes us deplore the loss 
of the bell-tower at Salisbury ; but the chief 
interest of the building is to be found in the 
interior, the Norman work of the nave, the 
beautiful Early English work in the Retro- 
choir, and the later work in the Lady chapel. 
There is an excellent illustration of the interior 
of the Retro-choir on p. 93, and opposite it one 
of two or three illustrations of the decoration 
of the vaulting—that in the Lady Chapel by 
Th. Bernardi, 1519, being still visible. 
Chichester has been unfortunate in the treatment 
of its fittings, and the destruction of the 
pulpitum or Arundel screen, and its organ. A 
sketch of these was given in the article on 
Chichester in the Builder cathedral series ; 
also a drawing of Bishop Sherborne's tomb 
and curious inscription, which are not among 
the illustrations to the present volume. A 
description is given of the fall of the central 
tower and spire in 1866,and we can only be 
thankful that the building did not suffer more 
by the catastrophe. In addition to the photo- 
graphic illustrations are interesting repro- 
ductions on a small scale of a section about 
1815, shewing an old arrangement before the 
destruction of the screen and the reredos. Its 
removal marked the first step in the reduction 
of the appearance of the interior from that of 
a cathedral to that of a large parish church, an 
impression that has hardly been removed by 
the more modern fittings and arrangements 
that have taken its place 


The Design of Structures: A Practical Treatise 
on the Building of Bridges, Roofs, &c. By 
S. ANGLIN, C.E. Third Edition, revised 
and enlarged. London: Charles Griffin 
& Co. 1902. 

Tuis is the third edition of a book which has 
already been noticed in these columns, and 
which is devoted mainly to the discussion of 
stresses and strains and the strength of the 
materials used for the construction of framed 
structures in wood, iron, or steel—a framed 
structure being defined as ‘an assemblage of 
different members compo-ed of these materials, 
which are joined together by straps, bolts, pins, 
or rivets." The work is a treatise for the 
engineer rather than for the architect or builder, 
but the extending use of metal in the construc- 
tion of buildings renders certain portions of 
the book increasingly useful to architectural 
students. 

In the present edition a chapter on the 
foundations of buildings has been added, in 
which the safe working loads for different 
foundations are discussed, and some additional 
tables giving the weights of iron and steel bars 
and cast-iron pipes have been introduced as 
appendices. 


Pattern Making. By Joseru G. HORNER, 
A.M.LM.E. Third Edition, thoroughly re- 
vised and much enla: ged. London : Crosby 
Lockwood & Son. 1902. 

In its latest form, Mr. Horner's excellent work 

is an even more useful vade-mecum to the art 

of pattern-making than its predecessors. The 
second edition included a considerable amount 
of new matter. and in the third we find some 
thirty-six new pages dealing with patterns for 
foundry requisites and for plate-moulding, and 
with the storage of patterns. A good many 
new illustrations are given, and some of the 
original blocks have been replaced by others 
that serve to elucidate the text still more 
clearly than before. Plate-moulding enables 
the founder to effect considerable economies, 
where large numbers of castings are 
required. The most suitable patterns for 
such treatment are those which are not 
complicated by loose pieces, drawbacks, 
and numerous cores, and the greatest possible 
economy is secured when a number of patterns 
can be put on one plate. In plate-moulding, 
too, the boxes are not brought together until 
the mould is finished, so the mould has not to 
be turned, and as the runners form part of the 
pattern on the plates, they have not to be cut 
by hand in the ordinary way. Plate-moulding 
is a system of very elastic character, and our 
readers will find the new chapter, wherein all 
details are described, to be worth careful study. 

A large part of the original matter concerns 

the engineer more than the architect, but 

several chapters are of direct interest to the 
latter. While it is generally undesirable that 
the architect should prepare working drawings 

for patterns, it is very important that he id 





have accurate knowledge as to the essential 


features of the pattern maker's art, and a more 
reliable treatise on the subject than that written 
by Mr. Horner cannot be tound. 





Bookbinding and the Care of Books. A Text- 
book for Bookbinders and Librarians. By 
DouGLAs CockEreLL. With Drawings by 
Noel Rooke. London: John Hogg. 1901. 


THe tone and methed which Mr. Cockerell 
has adopted in writing upon the subject of 
bookbinding is fully in accordance with his 
aim as expressed in his preface. “It is in- 
tended,” we read, “ to supplement, not to sup- 
plant, the workshop training.” Mr. Cockerell 
is himself a craftsman, and writes for craifts- 
men, and the fact that the trade generally have 
already found in this little book a manual of 
great practical utility may be accepted as the 
best possible testimonial to the excellence of 
the method and manner which Mr. Cockerell 
has adopted. He has not forgotten, however, 
the needs of librarians—needs common to all 
who care for or possess books—the difficulty 
of ascertaining without personal acquaintance 
with the craft whether really good and sound 
work has been put into the binding for which 
perhaps a high price has been paid; the 
merits or demerits of particular leathers and 
dyes ; the best methods of repairing old work ; 
and lastly, the way to open newly-bound books. 
Want of knowledge in these matters is notice- 
able, even amongst librarians of standing ; 
whilst many private persons, the possessors of 
large if not valuable libraries, are daily aiding 
the destruction of their own property through 
ignorance of elementary precautions against 
the effects of light, smoke, and damp. 

The Society of Arts, upon whose reports 
Mr. Cockerell has largely drawn, has appointed 
commissions on both paper for printing and 
leather for bookbinding. These reports have 
been published by the Society in pamphlet 
form, and have been widely circulated through- 
out the trade with excellent effect. But the 
public in general will not benefit until a 
proper description of the various leathers used 
for bookbinding be published, together with a 
guide to the identification of the numerous 
imitations of the more valuable leathers. 
Indeed, since the action of the Society of Arts 
in drawing public attention to the debased 
material in general use in the trade, no book 
pretending to be a service to librarians can be 
complete without a chapter devoted to this 
subject. We hope that the larger book which 
Mr. Cockerell contemplates publishing will 
contain the result of his experience of leathers 
good and bad. : 

A chapter to which all interested in the pro- 
gress of applied arts in this country will 
naturally devote a good deal of attention is 
that dealing with the decoration of book 
covers. There is a marked tendency in the 
modern school of design to adopt a form of 
conventional flower ornament applicable to 
any flat surface, and to introduce this form of 
ornament everywhere regardless of material. 
No one familiar with what is called the 
“ modern spirit” in design can have failed to 
remark that the same kind of conventional 
flower form is used indiscriminately upon 
wall-papers, tapestries, curtains, carpets, sofa 
cushions, and lastly, upon leather book-covers 
The design exhibited upon p. 236 is a 
typical example. Every artist will readily 
observe the convenience of this method of 
designing ; no school-of-art student of two 
years’ standing but could easily acquire the 
power to build up some such forms. The 

wer so gained becomes his stock-in-trade 
through life, and he stands as good a chance of 
becoming draughtsman to a printer or glazier 
as to a carpet manufacturer or tool engraver. 
We believe that books bound by some of our 
best modern binders will, in spite of their ex- 
cellent workmanship, fail to hold their own in 
the libraries of collectors because they lack the 
charm—the personal charm—of books bound 
by Eves, Gascons, Mearnes, artists who de- 
signed ornament applicable to leather work 
alone, and who never lost sight of the limits of 
size, colour, and texture. 


” 





MURPHY MEMORIAL HALL, NEW KENT-ROAD.— 
The buildings for this institute were recently opened 
by Miss Morley, a daughter of the late Samuel 
Morley, who was a coadjutor of the Rev. G. M. 
Murphy in his mission work in that part of ye 
The buildings have been erected in red brick, wit 
stone dressings, from plans and designs by Mr 
Arnold S. Taylor, in the Romanesque style. 
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Correspondence. 


SEWAGE FROM BATH WASTES, 
LAUNDRIES, &c. 

Sin,—I shall feel very much obliged if you, or 
some of your correspondents, could advise me in 
the following circumstances :— 

Some time ago, on the advice of an expert on 
bacteria beds, 1 had occasion to construct sewage 
works for the disposal of the efiluest from an 
institution where an a discharge of 20,000 
gallons per diem of waste liquid has to be dealt 
witb. The scheme consists of coarse and fine beds 
oa the upward and downward filtration method, 
but it has, I regret to say, not quite come up to my 
expectations as regards either the a or 
odour of the effluent after being treated in this way. 
A large percentage of the waste liquid consists of 
discharge from baths and soapy water from laun- 
dries, &c.. and my ex has been that, after 


through the beds and having been aliowed | 


passing 
to stand in them the regulation time, it comes out 
practically in the same state as it went in. 

What I am very anxious to know is, Does the 
soda or other matter in this soapy water tend to 
defeat the object of the beds ? and if so, what is the 
best way to deal with this difficulty ? Could the 
bath waste and laundry water be dealt with sepa- 
rately by some inexpensive device by collecting it 
in a tank / tier ee to understand that this has 
been done, and t the soapsuds, &c., are then 
treated in some way with sulphuric acid, which bas 
the effect of collecting the grease or fatty matter on 
the surface and precipitating the impurities to the 
bottom of the tank, where they can be collected 
and disposed of, 

If this informayion is correct, I shall ‘feel ex- 
tremely grateful for further particulars mp 
same, or tor the name of any book or pamphiet that 
would help me in the matter, as I am most anxious 
that the bacteria beds should have a fair trial. 

L, F. H. 

*,* The information given by our correspondent 
is not sufficiently complete to enable us to form an 
accurate opinion as to the cause of failure. It is, 
however. probable that sufficient time is not allowed 
for th e initial stages of purification. The distance 
from the building to the filters is too short, we 
pres Ume, to allow much change to take place in the 
sewage during its flow, and as there does not 
appear to be any tank, the sewage is practically 
fresh when it passes into the first filter. The 
duration of contact and the area and depth of the 
beds are not stated, nor are any details given as to 
the size and nature of the filtering material or the 
chemical composition of the sewage and {fitrate. 
The soda in the water from the laundries will assist 
rather than retard the process of purification, but the 
grease from the soap and from culinary operations is 
a different matter. Grease is exceedingly difficult 
to treat by bacteriolysis. The kitchen grease might 
be collected in grease-traps, but the soapy fats can- 
not thus be separated. If the sewage were first 
passed through a scum-tank of a capacity not less 
than one day's flow, time would be allowed for im.- 
portant changes to take place, among which is the 
breaking up of fats. The etlluent from the tank 

might then pass to the existing filters, which would 
probably be able to continue the process of purifica- 
tion to a satisfactory degree. 

The sulphuric acid process has been often adopted 
for trade effluents, but it would scarcely be suitable 
for the institution mentioned by our correspondent, 
as it would necessitate subsequent treatment with 
lime prior to filtration. Much valuable information 
on this and other parts of the subject will be found 
in Dr. Rideal’s work on “ Sewage and the Bacterial 
Purification of Sewage” (London: The Sanitary 
Pablishing Company).—Ep. 
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The Student’s Column. 


PART II.—DRAINAGE. 
CHAPTER 18.—Some EXAMPLes oF DRAINAGE 
SCHEMES {continued), 


B SCHEME for the drainage ot a country 
4 \ house on the separate system is given 

A in fig.85. The rainwater pipe in the 
yard is shown to be connected to the sewage 
drains, and the surface-water of the yard finds 
its way to the same drains through the waste- 
water guilies and through the area gully 
(S.W.). The bulk of the rainwater from the 
roof is conveyed by separate drains (shown b 
dotted lines) to an underground tank (R.T.) 
into which the suction-pipe of the house pump 
is inserted. The rainwater is discharged intoa 
small screening chamber, and passes thence 
through a small filter into the tank. Some- 
times the screening chamber is formed in 
the middie of the tank. The outlet and 
overflow chamber (O.C.) has a valve for 
emptying the tank. Surface water from 
stable yards and carriage drives must be ex- 





the sewage system or by means of other drains 
discharging on to adjacent land or into a tank, 
from which the water can be taken for use in 
the garden. 

On that side of the building where two sets 
of drains are laid, the sewage-drains take an 
inner course, and the rain-water branches pass 
over them, so that the rain-water cannot 
possibly be contaminated with sewage." The 
rain-water pipes may be connected to the rain- 
water drains by means of simple bends, or b 
“shoes” with access-eyes provided wi 
closely-fitting iron covers; traps are not re- 
oie. The roof and roof-gutters ought to be 
kept as clean as possible; it is a g plan to 
fix at the head of each stack-pipe a perforated 
copper rose to prevent leaves, &c., passing 
down the pipe to the storage-tank. The first 
part of the discharge from a roof may with 
advantage be run to waste, as it contains a 
ood deal of soot, dust, birds’ droppings, &c. 
This can be effected by means of a rain-water 
separator. Lead must be used as sparingly as 
possible in roofs, stack-pipes, and service- 
pipes, if the water is used for drinking. 

The joints of drains conveying rain-water to 
a storage-tank must be as carefully made as 
those of sewage-drains, in order to prevent 
infiltration from manured gardens and the 
penetration of tree-roois. Drains with 
defective joints are often completsly blocked 
by roots. Concrete “surrounas” are advan. 
tageous in this and other respects. 

The size of the storage-tank depends upon 
the rainfall, the area from which the rain is 
collected, the purposes for which the water is 
required, &c, If rain-water is nearly the sole 
source of supply, the tank must be of sufficient 
capacity to store the heaviest rainfall and to 
provide a reserve in time of drought. Asa 
rough and ready approximation, it is often said 
that for each square foot of roof (measured 
horizontally) from which the rain is collected, 
a tank capacity of two gallons ought to be 
provided. This is for districts where the 
annual rainfall is near the average. The 
following table, by W. S. Wilson, F_R.MLS., is 
of more general application; the figures in 
columns 3 to6 are calculated for a roof-area 
(measured horizontally} of 200 sq. ft. 
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The next example (fig. 86) shows the drains 
from a group of Board School latrines and 
urinals. The School Board for which these 
have been designed is of the economical sort, 
and the scheme must therefore be regarded as 
a compromise. The latrines are of the syphonic 
type, arranged in three groups—for infants, 
girls, and boys respectively—each group having 
an automatic flashing-tank. The pie are 
constructed of polished slate slabs, and are 
flushed by means of hose-pipes. The river 
behind the latrines is about 8 ft. below the level 
of the playground, and the 6-in. air-pipe (AP. ) 
to the intercepting-chamber (1.C.) is _——- 
carried in a direct line through the river-w 
and finished with a 12-in. by 9-in. cast-iron 
grate built into the wall. A manhole (M) is 
formed at the head of the drain, and serves as 
a junction-chamber for the drains from the 





y | boys’ latrines and urinals and from the rain- 


water-pipe (R2). A 4-in. cast-iron ventilating- 
pipe of }-inch metal is carried up the wall of 
the school, and connected to the manhole by 
4-in. stoneware drain-pipes ; a stoneware rust- 
pocket is fixed at the foot of the pipe. The 
intermedia - te ge gto phe tr connected to the 
main by means of p $,and a t- 
pipe (T.P.) is inserted tn the drain immediately 





cluded from this tank, either by connexion with 


adda drama ee dre aa 
The principal rain-water padindacen Bry 
tank, and the others are conuected to coweuedil 
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above the junction with the drain from » 
girts’ latrines. The drains are of stoneware 
with a gradient of 1 in 24. When syphonic 
latrines are adopted, the ventilation o/ 
drains is essential to the proper working of \. 
examples of other drainage systems micy 
easily be given, but those already illustra: 
and described are perhaps suflicient to sh. 
the application of the general principles 
design, which have been advocated in preving, 
chapters. Nearly every building possess 
some peculiarity affecting the drainage, and » 
is highly important that the peculiar featur, 
should be duly considered. Without caref: 
thought on the part of the designer, and or 
fal supervision during construction, drains 
continue to be in the future, as they have bee: 
in the past, sources of annoyance, expens 
and disease. 
Laying Drains to the required Slopes —lt js 
not our intention to enter into the subiect 
trench digging and timbering, but something 
must be said about the methods of laying 
drains to the slopes shown or figured on th 
drawings. The first necessity is that accurate 
levels must have been taken from the drai 
inlets to the point of discharge, and that the 
gradients of the principal drains must hav 
been carefully calculated in accordance wit 
those levels. To specify a minimum gradie: 
without having ascertained that this gradies: 
can be obtained is simply to court failure | the 
workman may lay the lower part of the dra 
to the specified slope, and may then find the 
the fall is nearly or altogether exhausted. The 
result will be that the upper part of the dra 
is laid nearly dead level, or (possibly, falling 
in the wrong direction. The calculated leve 
of the inverts of the drains at all changes 
direction and gradient ought, in all larg 
schemes (and in small schemes where & 
available fall is small), to be figured on the 
sections ; and other levels, reduced to the same 
datum, must be given for various bench-maris 
or other fixed points near the line of the dra 
so that the required depth of the drain a 
different places can be easily ascertained from 
these points by means of a straight-edge, 5p 
level, and measuring rod. ’ 
For long outfall drains the surveyor s icv¢ 
must be used for setting up sight-rails hg." 
at convenient distances along the line of © 
drain. The operation can be periormec 
vatious ways ; the simplest will be explainc: 
by means of an example. Let it be requirec! 
set up sight-rails at the lower end {A a 
upper end (B) of a drain 240 ft. long, toe 
to be laid to a slope of 1 in 50, the reducee 
of the invert at A being 40°25, and (ato! 
nearest bench-mark 47°62. Set the level in a) 
convenient position (fig. 88), and take a 5% 
sight to the B.M., and intermediate of | 
sights to flat stones or bricks bedded soue 
the ground at A and B. We will assume * 
the readings are as stated in the °° 
columns below :— 


Back. inter Fore. Rise. Fall 


eee ee nee NNN RS mmiemaee "emnie: mae 


3-69 - aaF ¥, yf A 
ame 2.73 _ GF — 4 
1.28 8.45 $ 


Reduce these levels as shown in columns (0% 
five, and six. The required invert of coe” 
at A is 4025; on subtracting this from th 
reduced level of the brick at A, name'y, 4°” 
we find that the invert of the drain must De 
8°33 ft., or 8 ft. 4 in. below the brick at A a 
up the first sight-rail (say) 2 ft. 5 in. above 
brick, that is to say, 11 ft. above the Inve 
The invert at B must be (240% 50=) 4° 
above that at A; the reduced level wi! — . 
fore be 40°25+4°80=45°05. The reduced lev 
of the brick at this point is 5003, the depth 
the invert being therefore 50°03-4>°>), 
4°08 ft, or 4 ft. 112 in. The sight-rail # : 
must be, as at A, 11 ft. above the inver! 
to say, 5 {t. o} in. above the brick at I bon 
long drain it is best to fix an intermedia’ 
sight-rail, as the head of the boring ©¢ © 
then more correctly placed in = 1 
After the sight-rails are fixed, they show’ ia 
checked by fixing the level in 4 cone id 
position and taking sightsto the level s!a 
on the top of each rail in turn ; the differen 
between the two readings ought to be c"" 
the fall of the drain between the two pol 
in this case 4°50 ft. p « invert 
The depth from the sight-rail to the 1" 








gives the length of boning rod requires 
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namely (in this case) 11 ft. This rod (fig. 89) 
is shaped like a T-square, and has a stud or 
block projecting from the face at the free end 
of the blade, so that the block will rest on the 
invert of the pipe which is being laid. The 
method of using the sight-rails and boning-rod 
is shown in fig. 88. It is obvious that the line 


of sight between the two sight-rails is parallel : 


to the required invert. In the example under 
consideration, the distance between these two 
parallel lines is 11 ft., and the boning-rod must 
therefore measure 11 ft. from the head to the 
shoe-block (outside to outside). After placing 
a drain-pipe in position, the boning-rod must 
+ set up as shown, and the pipe must be 
raised or lowered until the top of the boning- 
a coincides with the line of sight between 
; sight-rails. The pipe can then be wedged 
ast and the next pipe laid. As a rule, the 
boning-rod is used for every third or fourth 
Pipe, and a long straight-edge is laid along the 
sockets to give the slope for the intermediate 
Pipes. Sometimes, when pipes with special 
oo are adopted, they are jointed in pairs on 
pedo ag the und, and when the cement 
set, the pipes are lowered into the 
trench and laid. This method saves labour in 
trench. 
short drains a simple straight-edge is 
The with two studs or blocks on one edge. 
distance between the studs ought to be 
oe multiple of the length of the pipe, and 
€ thickness of the blocks ought to be such 


Lf 





lustrations to Student's Column. 


that they rest on the barrels of the pipes, the 
straight-edge itself being quite clear of the 
collars. If we have a 4-in. drain laid toa 
gradient of 1 in 30, with pipes 2 ft. 6 in. long 
{exclusive of the sockets), the distance trom 
centre to centre of the blocks may be 7 ft. 6 in. ; 
if the upper block is 14 in. thick at the 
centre, the thickness of the lower block must be 


: 73 ‘ , , 
1% in. (4 x 12 in. ) - 44 in., as shown in 
u 


fig. 99. After laying three drain-pipes, the 
straight-edge can be brought into use: lay the 
fourth pipe in position, and place the straight- 
edge along the crown of the pipes, so that the 
thinner block rests on the barrel near the 
collar of the fourth pipe, and the thicker 
block on the barrel of the first pipe. Then lay 
a spirit-level on the to> of the straight-edge. 
The fourth pipe must be raised or lowered 
until the straight-edge is dead level. Needless 
to say, the straight-edge must be perfectly true 
and parallel, and the spirit-level must be accu- 
rate, or its inaccuracy must be corrected by 
reversing it, the straight-edge being finally 
placed so as to be a mean between the two 
observations. 





— 
i es 


BATTERSEA ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS COMPETITION. 
—Mr, B. H. Tarrant writes to say that the third 
premiated desiga should have been mentioned as 
by “Messrs. B. H. Tarrant and |. Walker,” not 
B. H. Tarrant alone. The mistake was not ours. 





TIMBER TRADE OF SWEDEN. 

REPORTS recently received at the Foreign Office 
from’ H.M. Consuls and Vice-Consuls on the 
eastern coast of Sweden, contain interesting in- 
formation respecting the exports of wood, &c. 
Mr. A. Stewart MacGregor, Consul at Stockholm, 
writes: “The year igor is likely to be long 
remembered by those who had anything t» 
do with the timber trade. Duriag the first hait 
of the year prices went down steadily, and at 
the beginning of the shipping season they were 
iL. sa. to 1/1 102. below those which were ruling at 
the end of 100. The fall in prices so far may be 
said to have been somewhat natural considering the 
general state of depression ia the markets ¢ t the 
world, but there seems to have been no reason why 
during the summer months the market should have 
been stized with a panic, which caused a further 
decline in prices to the extent of 1/. to 1/ fos. 
These latter quotations were simply ruinous 
to exporters. Under such circumstances the oaly 
remedy was to limit production considerably. With 
this object in view a meeting was held at Sundsvall 
on September 21, 1901, by some of the chief owners 
of forests, and a reduction of at least 30 per cent. of 
the number of trees to be cut down uaanimously 
agreed upon. Exporters of wood in Finland also 
decided to limit their production 35 per ceat. at 
least. These steps had a good effect, and almost 
immediately the market became more steady. 
Daring the latter part of the autumn prices rove i 
up to 1/, 10s. per standard above the lowest quota- 
tions obtained during the summer. The total 
amount of wood exported from Sweden during 'j! 
was 903.787 St. Petersburg standards, of which 
about four-niaths. or 999.570 standards, went to the 
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United Kingdom. These figures 
cent. below of the previous year. It is 
interesting to observe that the amount sent to 
Australia was more than double that for the year 
1900, and the quantity which went to the Cape showed 
also an increase of nearly one-fourth. The following 
were the numbers of standards — during 
toot to the countries named: United Kingdom, 
999,376; France, 13,2909 ; Germany, 95,619; Den- 
mark, 69,295 ; Belgium, 33,750; Spain, 15.753 ; 
Holland, 61,876 ; Australia, 10,257 ; Portugal. 3.177 ; 
Cape, 31,680." From the report of Mr. Carrick, 
Vice-Consul at areas extract the — = 
“In commenting on trade in sawn 

wood for the year 1900, I pointed out that it had 
been very prosperous during the first half of the 
year, but that the scarcity and dearness of tonnage 
had arrested sales in the latter half. Further, that 
the inflexible attitude assumed by Swedish shippers 


respecta 

Acceptances were falling due, and to provide the 
means of meeting them importers were obliged to 
resort to the auction-room to realise available goods. 
The casting of immense tities of sawn and 
planed wood on the Lordon market for forced sale 
caused naturally a heavy fall in prices. Many large 
cargoes were thus sacrificed at a loss of jos. to 3/. 
a standard during the first six months of got. 
Naturally these heavy losses in London put a stop 
to all forther from Sweden in that 
market, and disorganised all the other British and 
Continental markets. Swedish shippers having, 
however, disposed of a considerable quantity of 
wood prior to these forced sales, declined to follow 
the fall abroad for some time. Russian shippers, on 
the other hand, becoming alarmed in February, 
commenced to reduce their exorbitant quotati 

by about tos. a standard overhead, followed 
by the firms and the Swedish shippers of the 
Upper Gulf. The lowering of prices once com- 
menced, the market gave way, reductions 
were made again and again until, in the month of 
June, many shippers were obliged to sell at the best 
figures obtainable. In the Geile district the {all 


the worst 

rienced for twenty years. The Swedish Sawmill 
Owners’ Society having called together the shippers, 
an agreement to reduce the cutting of logs for the 
present winter by about one-third, as compared 
got during winter 1900-01, has been 

made. This has already caused a reaction, and if 
the agreement can be carried out the trade will be 
placed on a sounder footing. On account of the 
— failure of floating operations some of the 
mills have been standing idle for several 
months.” Mr. Carrick appends a table showing the 
fluctuations in prices in 1900 and 1901 for the dif- 
ferent dimensions of sawn wood in the Gefle 
district. Reports from other districts are of cor- 
roborative character, and Mr. Vice-Consul Burchardt 
writes from Hernisand : “ The drop in prices during 
a. igot was considerably greater for the 
dimensions than for deals and battens. In 

fact, the prices at a certain time became so low that 
the exporters could not produce the goods without 
great loss, their caiculations having been bared on 
the prices they had paid for their logs. For those 
who had previously bought their own forests at 
cheaper rates the state business was somewhat 





better.” 
Bt 
OBITUARY. 
MAJOR 


Davis.—We have to announc 

on the roth inst., at Bath, of Major Charen Bocas 
Davis, F.S.A., who during forty years past had filled 
the appointment of City Architect and Surveyor of 
Works to the Corporation. It is mainly due to his 
recommendations and labours that the Corporation 


were be en — his advice and eupadiglendenes 
wpon urn from a tour amon 
Continent im 1885. An get the spas of the 


Major Davis carried out an antiquarian, 


adjoining round bath, incloding oS Se 
sagen te tn ahvous yo Ok ba tieanabens thin a hall 
measuring 39 ft. 6 in. by 45 ft., which has since been 
covered over with an vaulted ceiling. To 
the south-west lay the hypocaust. The great weil, 


discovered after the of the Kingston 
bot springs by the . and octagonal 
on plan, still constitutes the pal a 
reservoir of the springs. It a diameter 

about 45 ft. ; the walls are 3 ft. thick, rising to from 


more than 4 in. thick, and to the 
square foot; a central shaft conveys the water 


planed up to the bath above Major Davis 


the plans and designs for additions to, with modern 
improvements of, the King's and Queen's Hath 
(originally the King's Bath) in Stall-street, as bvilt 
in earlier years of the sixteenth century; the 
new buildings, erected at a cost exceeding 20,0001, 
were opened in June, 1885. The (old) Queen's 
Bath, constructed in 1597, and named after K 

James I.'s consort, was removed in the course 

excavations made in 1885-7. Major Davis planned 
and designed upon an extensive scale the new 
Queen's Baths begun in July, 1586, and opened oa 
June 13, 1889, by the Duchess of Albany, in Stall and 
York streets; the two fronts are after the Italian 


style, with lonic ers carrying a deep cornice and 
an attic story ; central hall has an timber 
roof, and d around it are Aix an 


inhalation-room, Ragatz reclining-rooms, and similar 
accessory apartments. Major Davis enjoyed an 
extensive private practice, whilst the know- 
ledge he possessed of the medical application and 
remedial uses of natural mineral waters was often 
in requisition at the provincial spas and watering- 
of our own country. He was the architect 
of the Empire Hotel, in Orange-grove, Bath, erected 
for Messrs. Spiers & Pond at an expenditure of 
about 50,cco/., and in last December. His 
successful restoration of the early Christian church 
at Northstoke, formerly a cell of Bath Abbey, is 
descri ed in our columns of § ber 22, 1888. He 
also carried out the restoration and re-roofing of St. 
Thomas 2 Becket church at Widcombe, the oldest 
church in Bath. He laid out the Royal Victoria 
Park, fifty acres, first opened on October 23, 1830, by 
the Princess Victoria and her mother the Duchess of 
Kent, and designed, in the fourteenth century style, 
the two chapels with their cloistered carriage-way 
and middle turret carrying a slender spire for the 
cemetery that was opened, 1862, in the Lower 
Bristol-road, for the parishes of St. James's, Wid- 
combe, and Lyncombe. 


+--+ 
GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CHURCH OF ST. GEORGE THE MARTYR, HOLAORN. 
—This church has recently been reopened after a 





expe- | general repair of the fabric. Standing on the west 


side of Queen-square, it was originally built in 1706 
as a chapel-of-ease to the parish church of St. 
Andrew, Holborn, and consecrated as a parish 
church on September 26, 1773. The edifice was 
entirely remodelled, after the Byzantine mode, in 
1868-9, by SS. Teulon. Its dedication to St. George 
is due to the circumstance that Sir George Streyn- 
sham, who largely contributed to the building of the 
chapel-of-ease, had been Governor of Fort St. 
George at Madras. The church will be remembered 
by readers of Thackeray's “ Adventures of Philip.” 
Dr. Stukeley, the antiquarian, was rector during 
many years. 

Te Parish CHURCH, CLAPHAM.—We under- 
stand hoe Messrs. Garrett & Sons have been 
appointed contractors for the general reparation of 
the (later) parish church at Clapham Common, 
together with the erection of a new chancel at an 
expenditure of about 7.500/., under the directions and 
superintendence of Professor Beresford Pite. The 
charch, dedicated to the Holy Trinity, was built in 
1775 after the typical “ George III.” style, at a 
cost of 1t1,cool. The reseating and considerable 
alterations of the interior were carried out in 1875 
by the late Sir Arthur Blomfield. The organ (since 
enlarged) was built in 1445 by Bishop. The Church 
of St. Paul, in Larkhall-cise, was built in 1814 on 
the site of what had been the original parish 
church, which contained several interesting monu- 
ments, described and illustrated in the Burlder of 
January 2, March 20, and May 8, 1886. 

WESLEYAN METHODIST CHURCH, KixG'’s Nor- 
TON.—A new Wesleyan church was opened on 
the 7th inst. at King’s Norton, The building is 
brick, with York stone . and the roofs 
are covered with green Westmoreland slates. The 
roofs are of open timber, with felt laid thereon. 
The windows consist of stone mullions, and 


consists of nave, with aisies di from the same 
with three te columns each side. The 
floors are with pitch-pine , with a gradient 
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and ministers’ vestry, with lavatory acc Mmoda: 

are now provided. A proposed lecture tal 
additional vestries are held over for future erect. 
The total cost will be about 4,.200/, The architec 
are Messrs. Ewen Harper & Brother, Virminghan 
The builders are Messrs. [. Harley & Son, Smeth 


CHURCH, CHARLEVILLE, IRELAND —The . 
Church of the Holy Cross has just been dedicas 
at Charleville. The style of the church ij Gon 
and the building has been erected from designs | v Me 
M. A Hennessy, architect, Cork. The ¢ mtract 
was Mr. Denis Creedon, Fermoy. The dimension, 
of the interior of the church are as follow 
Length of nave and chancel, 156 ft. ; breadth acrom 
nave and aisles, 60 ft. : breadth across transents 
So ft. ; width of transept, 30 ft. ; depth of chance 
24 ft.; breadth of chancel, 27) ft. : side chaney 
13 ft. square; the height to apex of nave is i 
to wall plate 4o ft. ; to apex chancel, «2 ft. - to tras 
sept, 52 ft.; to wall plate transept, i: it 1), 
height of this tower and spire will be, above groups, 
level, rs0 ft. The church is built with limestos 
from the local quarries. The chancel window show 
a representation of the “ Exaltation of the 1): 
Cross.” The Lady Chapel and the Chapel of 
Sacred Heart also contain each a stained play 
window. The gables of the side chapels are lights 
with windows of stained glass. The main arcas 
dividing the nave from the aisles is one of the pri; 
cipal features of the interior of the church. 1) 
formed of six bays on each side, and has mags), 
pillars with moulded bases and caps of limestos: 
and marble shafts of Cork polished red marble T), 
high altar is formed of Carrara marble, we 
are shafts. The high altar was built by \v- 
Edmond Sharpe, of Dublin, and the altar rails ang 
steps by Messrs. Earley ; and the silver lamp for the 
was manufactured by Messrs. Kane ¢ 
Guaning, of Dublin, 

South CLIFF CONGREGATIONAL Curec: 
LOWESTOFT.—The foundation stone of this churct 
waa laid on the Sth inst. The church conss 
of nave and double transepts, the latter only bein; 
at present erected, projecting a few feet: thes 
however, can at any time—when extension « 
found necessary—be extended or increased in dept! 
#0 a3 to provide considerably larger accommodate: 
(about 150 extra}. The facings are of red brick and 
the dressings of white Costessey work. The rot: 
are open timber construction of the hammer bear 
type. The seating isto be of oak. A square towe 
with angular pilasters, and terminating with a lead 
covered spi and weather-vane form a feature 
of the design. The contract is let to Mr. John Ast 
Lowestoft, and amounts to 1,481. The accomm 
dation of the building will be about ;:0 adult 
The architects are Messrs. George and K. Palme 
Baines, Strand, London. 

St. Saviour’s, WitminctTox, Hurt. — The 
foundation stone of a new church at Wilmingt 
was laid on the Sth inst. The new church wil 
when completed, accommodate joo people. It cor 
sists of nave and aisles, chancel, organ chamber, an 
vestries, The nave and aisles and organ chamber 
are completed so far as the sheil is concerned 
and the chancel is yet to be built. The exterior 
of the church is of red brick, Messrs. lrodrick 
Lowther, and Walker, are the architects 

CHURCH, ARERDEEN.—A site for a new church 
has recently been acquired on the south side 
Skene-terrace, Aberdeen. The building is to bas: 
sitting accommodation on the ground floor for © 
persons, and a small end gallery will accommodate 
forty-five additional. The pulpit will be a platiorm 


one, with a situated immediately behiad « 
In addition Hoy eae doen accommodation, there art 
to be two retiring-rooms and a classroom. /'* 
church is Gothic in character. Messrs. 1) 4 J. & 
M‘Millan, Aberdeen, are the architects 
RESTORATION OF CORBY CHURCH, Norris 
TONSHIRE.—This buildieg has just been reopene 
after restoration. The contract was given to Mr 
S. F. Halliday, of Stamford, and the architect # 
Mr. J. C. Trayler. of Stamford. A new north ais 
has been erected in p’ace of the oki gallery. a 
where the old north wall stood are three arche 
with octagonal pillars, the three windows formet 
here being in the new north wal). In te 
chancel a new carved oak roof replaces the torme 
one, with carved bosses (bearing emblems ©! Ge 
Passion), panelled work, and cornices. [he 0 
plaster was taken off, and the whole replastered ert 
arch cut through the wall of founder's tom 
filled in, the windows taken out, the glass 
being recut and releaded; new oak clergy 
and choir stalls were placed in the chancei, as 
the flooring of the chancel was laid in moraic wt 
The Communion table is of carved ee Ayo chance 
lamp of & candle-power is of solid bras Drier 
brass nders ; there are two brass standar’ 
lamps in the sanctuary. The Communion rail, wit 
centre 


eupperted » space, is of carved oak, polisheé 
on four brass foliated standards The 
arch was practically rebuilt, and the «hance 


seats are ated from the chancel steps >y * 
oak base a future screen, with some of ** 
ancient carved work of a former screen replaced 
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chancel 
The 


are all of newly carved Robe 
nave 
with trefoil carved heads above 
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rings and bosses alternately. The aisles have 
been paved with Robin Hood and Ketton stone 
in diamond , and the floor under the pews is 
laid in wood blocks. New lamps, with brass re- 
ceivers and iron and brass chains, have been put up 
In the south aisle a new 
porch has been erected inside the south door, with 
battlemented moulding and stained-glass east 
window inlet in panel. The pulpit is of stone, with 
alabaster top moulding, and in the central panel of 
octagon a niche, in which is a figure of St. 
john the Baptist, carved in alabaster. The whole of 
the roofs have been covered with new sheet lead, 
and have new pipes to carry off rain, the base of the 
walls of the church being protected by an ashlar 
cement drain. It was not considered necessary to 
take down the tower and spire, but to prevent 
further movement the walls have been underpinned, 
a new buttress added, and the stonework restored 


renewed. - 

MALMESBURY AND DisTRicT TECHNICAL AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOL, —The foundation-stone of this 
building was laid on Thursday, the Sth inst., by the 
Mayor of egg oe Mr. William Forrester. The 
contract for the ing, exclusive of fittings and 
cust of land, is 41,8334. the contractors being Messrs. 
Smith & Light, of Chippenham, Wilts, and the 
architect Mr. Robert E. Brinkworth, of Bath and 
Chippenham. 

NEW BARRACKS, MILLBANK.—The new barracks 
which have been built for the Army Service Corps 
were taken over in the course of last week bya 
detachment of that corps. The buildings cover a 
total area of about four acres of the site of the 
former prison. The main block, facing the river, 
contains quarters having two, three, and four 
roomed suites, with scullery, &c., for thirty-four 
married men, whilst eighty-four single men will 
occupy the return block--which comprises stabling 
for thirty-six horses, with rooms for harness, carts, 
forage. and stores—along the side of the parade 
ground. Electric light is supplied throughout the 
canteen, house, shops, and quarters, and the 
most ern appliances for sanitation and ventila- 
tion have been ; 

Rowton House, BIRMINGHAM.—A Rowton 
House is to be erected in Birmingham. It is to 
occupy a site at the corner of Alcester and Moseley 
streets of 4,000 sq. yds,, and to overlook High- 
gate Park. Its accommodation is to include a 
dining-room, rooft. by 60 ft, and reading, writing. 
and smoking rooms. A disused malt house and a 
number of other old buildings are to be pulled down 
to make room, and it is expected that building 
operations will be well advanced before the summer 
isover. Mr. H. B. Measures, of Westminster, is 
the architect. 

DRILL-HALL, NEWPORT.—The premises of the 
headquarter companies of the 4th Volunteer Bat- 
talion South Wales Borderers at Newport have just 
been completed. The old hall has been increased 
by about a third in size, and now affords an area of 
4,060 sq. ft ~suificient to mass and move about 500 
men on the concrete floor. There are also on the 
ground floor two armouries, with separate doors, 
and the orderly-room. The first floor is devoted to 
officers’ rooms and quartermaster’s department. 
reached by a balcony overlooking the hall; the 
second floor to a sergeants’ messroom, men’s 
recreation-room, and bandroom ; whilst on the 
third floor storage accommodation and a buglers’ 
practising-room are ided. There is a fireproof 
staircase and a lift for conveying the stores. The 
basement is for the ammunition magazine and 
lavatories. Electric light is fitted all through. Mr. 
T. Westacott has out the work (the cost 
being about 2,500/.) from the designs of Messrs. 
Habershon, Fawckner, & Groves, architects 

EXTENSION OF UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 
—A block of botanical laboratories, presented to 
Liverpool College by Mr. W. P. Hartley, of Aintree, 
and situate in Brownlow-street, has just been com- 
pleted. The new botanical institute occupies a site 
of about 3,000 sq. ft, with a frontage of 35 ft. to 
Brownlow-street and 85 ft. to Dansie-street. The 
architect was Mr. F. W. Dixon, of Manchester, and 
Professor Harvey Gibson collaborated in the pre- 
— of - -— Corridors have been entirely 

nated, t apartments opening off a 
central hall and one main staircase. The 
basement is divided into four parts asa storeroom, 
heating-chamber, lavatories, and coal stores, while 
the ground floor contains a workshop, a museum 
peeparation-room, and a museum, which is ap- 
proached direct from the entrance in Brownlow- 
street. The museum is 45 ft. long, 34 ft. wide, and 
22 ft. high, and is equally divided into an upper and 
lower section by means of a gallery which has been 
height of 11 ft. A 1 staircase com- 
municates with the gallery, it is also“reached 
from the first floor. The lower portion of the 
museum will be open to the public during college 
hours. Another department of the new building is 
the herbarium, located on the first floor. Here 
are stored about 100,000 dried herbs. Storage 
's provided for quite 200,000 plants. Adjoin- 
ing vans nectortom is a classroom for advanced 
stoden library, the professor's vate 
Aboratory and office, and a lecture 

he latter is seated for 150 students, and, when 
soa ee pooper yd could be found for over 
story buildings is occu b 

five rooms, a research experimental prec e 


laboratory. with dark-room attached, an anatomical 
research _laboratory, advanced and elementary 
laboratories, and a demonstrator’s private room. 
Sixty-five students can operate simultaneously in the 
elementary and twelve in the advanced laboratory. 
A small greenhouse on the roof will be used for 
aquaria and plants for physiological experiments, 
Phroughout, the building is lighted with electricity, 
the woodwork is pitch pine, and ventilation is pro- 
vided by electric fans 

UNION OFFICES, ECCLESALL, YORKSHIRE.—New 
othiices for the Ecclesall Board of Guardians are to 
be erected on a plot of land in Union-road facing 
the workhouse. Competitive designs were asked 
for by the Guardians from a number of local archi- 
tects, and the design adopted is that of Messrs 
Ellis Eros. The building will be two stories in 
height, and will comprise two blocks—one facing 
Union-road, the other running at right angles from 
the centre of this block back towards Barker's-road. 
In the first block the Guardians and their clerical 
staff will be accommodated ; the other section will 
be for the use of the relieving officers. Externally 
the buildings will be of stone; internally the 
entrance halls, passages, and landings will have 
dados of glazed bricks. The floors will be of wood 
blocks, It is estimated that the new offices will 
cost 7,000/. exclusive of furniture. 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS, HECKMONDWIKE.—The memo- 
rial-stones of the St. Saviour’s Church Sunday 
Schools, Heckmondwike, were laid recently. There 
will be four classrooms in the frontage, the two in 
the centre being separated from the others by the 
two entrances to the schools. Behind these there 
will be the central hall, 4o ft. by 29 ft, and the 
heating apparatus at the rear. Four other rooms 
will be built, two on each side of the forepart of the 
central hall, three of which will be used as class- 
rooms. These comprise the main features of the 
present scheme, which is estimated to cost 1,200/ 
Mr. Henry Stead, Heckmondwike, is the architect, 
and the following are the contractors :—Mr. J. B. 
Allatt, mason; Messre. |. Kichardson & Sons, 
joiners; Mr. J. B. Greenwood, plasterer: Mr. 
James Gledhill, plumber ; Messrs. J. M. Thornton & 
Sons, slaters ; and Mr. Joseph Taylor, Northgate, 
Heckmondwike, painter. 

BANK OF SCOTLAND PREMISES, PERTH.—The 
new offices of the Royal Bank of Scotland, in High- 
street and Kinnoull-street, occupy a site at the corner 
of the new street. The bank premises are in the 
corner, and there are three shops in Kinnoull-street 
and a number of dwelling-houses and offices in the 
three flats above. The work has been designed and 
carried out under the personal superintendence of 
Mr. David Smart, architect, Perth. 

HOSPITAL EXTENSION, SHEFFIELD.—To comply 
with the condition of the Local Government Board 
a separate hospital has been built at Crimicar-lane, 
Shettield, which can be used for the treatment of 
smallpox cases, or, when not required for that, for 
the care of scarlet fever patients. It is anticipated 
that this hospital will be ready for use in three 
months’ time. Only four acres of the land will be 
taken up by the buildings now in progress, which 
consist of an administrative block, ward pavilion, 
isolation wards, laundry, mortuary, and ambulance 
block, and lodge and discharging block. The plans 
have been prepared by Mr. C. F. Wike, the City 
Surveyor. In accordance with the resolutions of 
the City Council the contract was let in Septem- 
ber. 1oco, for the construction of the hospital 
to Mr. |. Fidler, of Eckington and Sheffield. 
The possibility that future extensions may be 
necessary has been considered, and the scheme 
provides for the erection of three more ward 
pavilions when desired. The cost of the hospital 
will be about 18,coo/, The buildings are surrounded 
with a stone wall from 6 ft. to 7 ft. in height. In 
the centre of the ground is the administration 
block, a three-storied building. It contains the 
medical officer's residence, surgery, bedrooms, 
sitting-rooms, &c., for matron and thirteen nurses ; 
hall. cubicles, kitchens, &c., for ten servants 
Adjacent to this is the ward pavilion, a one-story 
building, divided into a men's ward with twelve 
beds : a women’s ward with twelve beds ; and two 
private wards. In addition there are baths and 
conveniences. The floors are laid with mosaic. In 
the isolation block are four small wards with accom- 
modation for two nurses. The laundry contains 
disinfecting-rooms, boiler-house, and washhouse, 
&c. In addition there are a lodge and discharging- 
block, and the mortuary and the ambulance-shed. 
Extensions have also been made at the Lodgemoor 
Infectious Diseases Hospital, ,which is about four 
and a quarter miles from the centre of the city. 
The old buildings, erected in great haste durin 
the small-pox epidemic, in the winter 
r887, are of wood, with the roofs covered 
with slates. They consist of twelve pavilions 
designed for ten beds each, but some of the 
pavilions have been temporarily occupied for 
administrative purposes, and the whole 120 beds 
will only be available when the new administrative 
block is complete. Some additions were made to 
the hospital in 1892, including a lodge, waiting- 
room, and laundry building. The new permanent 
buildings. which are in the course of erection, are of 
stone, lined with brick, and will, it is estimated, cost 
82,3461. They include a waiting shed for visitors to 
patients; a water tower, with tank, to hold 12,000 





gallons, the lower stories utilised as living and bed- 


rooms for porters ; a pavilion for receiving patients, 
with a bathroom, &c.; two pavilions, with four 
separate wards for two beds each, for the isolation 
of special cases, each pavilion having its kitchen 
and complete set of sanitary blocks and recreation 
ground ; six pavilions, each with large ward 120 ft. 
long, and 26 tt. wide, for twenty patients; separate 
wards, for one and two beds, with kitchen and 
sanitary blocks, and with a recreation ground; a 
covered recreation ground ; administrative buildings 
at the front, consisting of entrance hall and office, 
with sitting and bedrooms for medical officer and his 
assistants, and sitting and bedrooms for matros, 
administrative buildings at the back, consisting of 
tradesman’s goods receiving room, with matron's 
office, cooks’ pantries, dining-rooms, kitchens, &c. ; 
dispensary and laboratory; nurses’ home, with 
rooms for sixty-six beds and three sitting-rooms for 
the nurses with movable 'partitions ; maids’ home 
with cubicles for sixty beds, with two sitting-rooms 
with movable partition, and sitting and bedroom for 
the assistant matron; store for patients’ hospital 
clothing and sewing-room; covered boiler-house 
with two steam boilers, each 30 ft. by 7 ft. diameter ; 
stable building for five horses and ambulance shed, 
with coachman’s house above ; mortuary. Including 
the temporary buildings, the total accommodation is 
for 266 patients,and with the staff, for aboyt 410 per- 
sons. The buildings will be heated with hot water, 
and the lighting is by gas. The plans were designed 
by Messrs. Gibbs & Flockton, of Sheffield; and Mr 
T. Roper, of Sheffield, was the contractor.—Shefield 
Independent 

HIGH PEAK ISOLATION HosPITAL.—At Chinley 
on the ist inst. new buildings that have been 
erected to receive cases of infectious disease in the 
area comprising the rural districts of Chapel-en-le- 
Frith and Hayfield and the urban districts of New 
Mills and Fairfield were opened. The hospital is 
situated about a mile from Chinley, and the same 
distance from Chapel-en-le-Frith, close to the main 
toad. The premises consist of four se blocks 
of buildings, No.1 being the administrative block. 
This is a stone building partly one-story and partly 
two-stories high. Attached to this building is the 
discharge block, consisting of three small rooms, 
viz., waiting-room, bathroom, and change room 
No. 2 is the large pavilion block, capable of holding 
twelve beds, and consists of porch, two wards, 
attendants’ room, with heating cellar under. A 
verandah extends along the south front of this block. 


duty room and two wards capable of holding four 
beds. In this block also there is a heating celiar 
under the nurses’ duty room. No. 4 is the laundry, 
mortuary, and stable block. The contractors were 
Messrs. Scattergood & Warrington, New Mills; and 
Mr. W. R. Bryden, of Buxton, was the architect. 
The cost up to the present is about 13,000. 


KIRKCALDY DISTRICT HOSPITAL.—The Kirkcaldy 
District Joint Infectious Diseases Hospital, erected 
on a site off Strathore-road, near Thornton, has 
just been opened for the reception of scarlet fever 
patients. Competitive plans were asked for the 
buildings, and the District Committee, acting on the 
advice of Mr. Morham, architect, Edinburgh, 
selected those of -Messrs. Fryers & Penman, archi- 
tects, Largs. The buildings consist of an adminis- 
trative block, attached to which is the observation 
ward; scarlet fever block ; typhoid block ; diph- 
theria block ; and block containing heating appara- 
tus, washing-house, disinfecting chamber, mortuary, 
&c. The hospital has accommodation for about 
thirty patients. 

HOSPITAL, DUNDEE.—Mr. J. K. Caird, manufac- 
turer, Dundee, has offered to provide a hospital in 
connexion with Dundee Royal Infirmary for the 
treatment and investigation of cancerous disease, at 
an estimated outlay of 23,soo0l. The building will 
be constructed on the pavilion system—one pavilion 
on each side of a central block, connected with it 
by ventilated passages. On the north side of this 
central block is the main staircase, in the well of 
which is placed an elevator, and opening on to the 
platform of the staircase, about the level of the first 
Hloor, is an entrance from the north bt of the 
infirmary grounds. On the south side of the main 
block are arranged, on the various floors, the 
entrance, dayrooms for patients, and an opera- 
tion-room. Adjoining the operation-room are 
anzesthetising and sterilising rooms, Running 
east and west from the centre building 
are cross ventilated corridors corresponding 
to the different wards. At their further ends 
these corridors open into the entrance proper to the 
wards, and in this part of each unit will be placed 
the ward kitchen, the medical officer's room—which 
will serve the purpose of a ward laboratory as well 
—a dining-room for convalescent patients, rooms for 
linen and for patients’ clothing, ward-maids’ pantry, 
and two single-bedded wards for paying or other 
patients whom it may be desirable to keep apart. 
Next the ward is the way leading to the sanitary 
annexe, in which are the bathroom, sinks, &c., 
entirely cut off from the main building, except by a 
short passage with windows on both sides. The 
wards are to contain room for sixteen to twenty 
beds, At the end is a verandah, and an outside 
stair at this point will be availabie in case of emer- 
gency.—The upper part of the building is devoted 
to bedrooms and other accommodation for the 
nurses—twenty-eight in all. Lighting will be by 





No. 3 is the lesser ward block, and consists of nurses’ 
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electricity, and beating by steam-pipes and radiators. 
The architect is Mr. James Findlay, Dundee. 
++ 
SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 
WATER ScpPLy, DyFFRYN.—The Dolgelly Rural 
District Council have adopted the scheme of water 
supply for Dytiryn prepared by Mr. Harry W. 





Taylor, A.M. Inst.C E.,of Neweastle-on-Tyne and Bir- 
mingham, and application to the Local Government 


Board for borrowing will be made at once. 
The water will be taken from springs, and will 
gravitate into the village. 

New riper, Corx.—On the 7th inst. his Royal 
Highness the luke of Connaught opened the bridge 
on the new thoroughfare which crosses the Lee and 
connects the College-road with the main western 
entrance to Cork. This new road, which will 
henceforth be known as Fernburst-avenue, opeas up 
a new suburb of the city, and one in which many 
villa residences and pretty terraces have already 
been built. The bridge spans the river near the 
entrance to the Queen's College. The plans were 
prepared by Messrs. W. H. Hill & Son, Cork ; and 
the contract was carried out by Mr. Patrick Murphy. 


one Ga 


STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 

THE Kinc'’s MEMORIAL TO QUBEN VicTORIA.— 
The King has placed a stained giass window in the 
private chapel at Windsor Castle as a memorial of 
her late Majesty. The window consists of ten 
lights in two tiers above the alter. In the centre 
openings of the lower tier are depicted the Cruci- 
fixion. In the right-hand light stands the Virgin 
Marv, and in the other light St. John the Evange 
In the two outer lights of the lower tier are 
angels, holding shields charged with emblems of the 
Passion. The Resurrection is represented in the 
three centre lights of the upper tier. In the centre 
Christ is stepping from an open tomb, and on either 
side is an angel, one holding back the stone, while 
around are Roman soldiers. In the two outer lights 
are angels, holding musical instruments. The 
window is the work of Mr.]. Pace. A tablet, de- 

by Mr. Natt, architect at Windsor Castle, 
bas been affixed to the oak panel work near the 
window. 

MeremoriaL Winpows, COLEY PARISH CHURCH, 
HALIFaX.—Three new memorial windows have just 
been unveiled and dedicated in this church. The 
work has been done by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & 
Bayne, of London. 


—_ 
——— 


FOREIGN. 


FRANCE.—The exhibition of wood-engraving was 
opened last week at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. The 
historical section includes some valuable proofs of 
old engravings bearing the signature of Jean de 
Dale, an engraver at Lyons, in the fifteenth century. 
The “ Dévotes Meditations de Saint Bonaventure,” 
illustrated by Italian engravings executed in 1457, 
and the engravings by Albert Durer and Lutzel- 
berger, are among other attractions of the exhibi- 
tion. Modern engraving, from the Renaissance to 
the present day, is very well represented, and the 
exhibition is all the more interesting owing to the 
manner in which this fine art has been almost driven 
out by photography and photographic “ processes,” 
——Various churches in Paris are to undergo ex- 
tensive repairs; the Madeleine first, at a cost of 
400,000 francs.—-The Sevres fountain, placed in 
the Cours la Reine at the time of the 1900 exhibition, 
is now to be re-erected in the garden of the 
Galliera Museum.—— The Carnavalet Museum 
at Paris has just 





of railway lines is 

t of Morbihan, 
—— a line from Pontivy to Naizin ; one from 
M to Pontivy ; and one from Nivino to Gourni. 
The whole cost will be 8,000,000 francs. ——The 
death is announced of a veteran sculptor, Felix 
Chaband, at the age of 78. He obtained in 1848 


Pennsylvania and Long Island railroads, with 
we cea cation te the cauire af Mow York pooper, 
by means of tunnels under the North and East 
Rivers. ee nten: te tek een 
be of a novel construction, being, bridges 

jm steel tubes, and supported on piers 


about three 


customary to 
take a mortgage on a house are am yoga al 
tion, but the banks sow refuse to lead money before 
the house has been entirely built. agen gms Ne 
consequence, suffered a severe check, 
eew northern quarters of the town may be seen 
houses built up to the ground or first floors, and 
then abandoned. Building material has —— 
nearly so per cent. In 18y9, 1,000 ka were 
quoted at 1/. tos.; im igoo, 1/1. $a; and the same 
quantity may now be had for ee lyme pr 
of a rise of go per cent. in Hohemian coal 3 
per cent. in Bavarian coal. There was, however, a 
slight rise in the wages of masons. Most of the 
brickmakers throughout Bavaria are Italians, and 
are paid from 2/. 103. to 3/. 103. a month. Board 
{consisting of polenta and cheese) and lodgings are 
provided. 

+--+ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROPESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENT. 
—The Positive Organ Company have changed their 
address to 17, Harewood-place, Hanover-square, W. 

THe Cowsistory Court, Loxpon.—Sitting in 
the Consistory Court at St. Paul's last Friday week 
the Chancellor of the Diocese, Dr. T. H. Tristram, 
K.C., granted a faculty for the erection of an out- 
door pulpit at St. James's Church. Piccadilly—a 
gift of one of the churchwardens. The pulpit will 
be built of stone, with a wooden roof against the 
north wall of the church. Ina“ Note” of June 15 
last year, we described the other similar pulpits 
that have recen’ bons euuted in hendemetiiodien 
namely, H tinity, Marylebone-road, Christ 
Church, Spitalfields, St. Mary Matfelon, Whitechapel, 
and St. Bartholomew, Bethnal Green. The Court also 
agreed to the issue of other faculties, respectively. 
for the addition of a side-chapel, with a screen and 
aholy table, to Holy Trinity Church in Clarence- 
road. Kentish Town, built in 1849-50, from designs 
by Wyatt and Brandon ; for the sale to the Hornsey 
District Council of a portion of the land i] 
to Holy Innocents Church (Sir Arthur Blom 
forthe ‘provision of Bevses ating tn Stamens 

ior in St. James's 
Church, Muswell-hill, in view the teat that a 
fund on condition of 250 free and un 

seats being supplied. The church was erected in 
1841-2 after plans and designs by Angell, and was 
enlarged twenty-eight vears ago. 

HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES. — A Joint 


Committee of the two Houses of Parliament on 
the housing of the wor 


wel 





Carrington, Viscount Hampden, Lords Hatherton, 
Wenlock, Sandhurst, and Lamington, Mr. lesse 
Collings, Mr. Bond, Mr. Crean, Mr. Claude ay, 
Mr. Kearley, Dr. Macnamara, and Sir John Tuke. 
Mr. C. E. Troup, C.B., principal clerk of the 
Parliamentary and Industrial Department of the 
Home Othce, gave a short resum? of the b and 
provisions of the various Standing Orders of 

t bearing on the subject of reference. 
requirement only applied, in the case 
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to rehouse. He thought it miph: 
possible to meet such cases by making the pre ha 
on the y to cover ali future purchases = 
them. In answer to Lord Lamington. the witn. 
said he did not think his suggestion would ince 
enterprise more than the whole clause dia. 
witness further suggested that the plans and say 
ment of the number of persons to be displaced sh... 
be deposited with the Local Authority as wellas a 
the Home Office. The Home Otlice were alws., 
~ to have the co-operation of 

uthority. It was a question also whether mor 
latitude might not be given to the railway in 
panies by allowing them, for example, ty reh vane 
some miles out in the country, and . 


. He pat in some 
figures showing the extent to which it 


possible to relieve the congestion in Lond — - 
removal of factories to the country. The number 
of factories in London employing more than . 
each was 745. The total number empi ved 
ey factories sy 200,000, representing a popu " 
approximately, of Goo.0ce, In such tr 
bread and biscuit making, cuMect-ankiog tan 
bookbinding. and printiog (apart irom 
newspapers), there was already ac insiderahi 
to remove to the country. [art of the 
arrangement, he suggested, might be that the com. 
pany should not be required in such a case tore 
house sO many people. It would have to be as 
arrangement sanctioned by the Secretary of State 

APPOINTMENT OF SANITARY INSPECTORS —The 
Local Government Board has sanctioned the a> 
poistment or re-appointment of the following 
sanitary inspectors, viz.:-—~Mesars. Wo EB. |) own and 
W. C. Kelland in the City of London: Mr A | 
Powell in Finsbury, Mr. G. Fisher ia Greenwic: 
Messrs. A. Bennett and W. Freeman io Holbor: 
Messrs. G. Russell, B. Nurcombe, E 1). Kershaw, + 
Crane, W. G. Crabbe, S. C. G. Fairchild, A 
Weeks, and C. Hatton in Wandsworth 

BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION ~—Maix 
Brutton, who has recently retired from the secre 
taryship of this Institution, joined the Ror 
Marines in 1553, went out to the Crimea in 1<, 
and served in the war with Russia until peace was 

; he served also in North America, Wer 
ndies, Brazil, River Plate, &c., and after twenty 
two years’ service retired in (875 with the rank 
Major. Ia 1875 he was appointed secretary of the 
Builders’ Benevolent Institution, and acted in th: 
capacity for twenty-seven years, relinquishing he 
appointment on March 15 Last, in conse juence of 
bad health, He did much good work for Lois mox 
deserving charity, and took away with him the 
respect and regard of all connected with the 
Institution. 

Loxnpon County Councit. Trams —The Com- 
mons Committee, presided over by Mr. H. Ho 
house, resumed the consideration of the Loados 
County Council (Tramways aad Improvement) bi 
on the igth inst.. when the case agains! the pro 
jected tramway from Camberwell Green to Dulwich 
and Lordship-lane was proceeded with, Te Char. 
man’s decision was as follows :—We have deciied 
to pass the preamble of the Bill for the |ine trom 
Hammersmith to Putney, and the line from 
Camberwell to Dulwich, subject to a clause carty- 
ing out an arrangement at Lower Kichmond-rad 
(for widening). We strike out the clause empower 
ing the Lambeth and Deptford Councils to co 
tribute to the cost of widenings. The lise trom 
Woolwich to Eltham, | understand, has become 
unopposed. 

GARDEN CiTigs,— Under the auspices of be 
Garden City Association a public meeting will b 
held in the Crown Room, Holborn Restaurant, 
Monday, June 2. The chair will be taken by 
Right Hon, Earl Grey. The meeting will be hei 
to consider how far congestion and overcrowding 
in large cities can be relieved by a concerted move 
ment of manulacturers, co-operators, and others | 
new areas, on which arrangements will be made f 


x 


labouring | securing to the migrating people the whole of th 


increased value which their presence gives to ‘ 
sites. 

Boarp SCHOOLS WoRK.—The annual ex)ibitios 
of work executed in the Board schools of | onder 
will be held at the Examination Hall, \ictora 
Embankment (adjoining Waterloo Bridge). °° 
Wednesday, June 18, 1go2, aod the three tll wing 
days. The exhibition will include specimens @ 
drawings, colourwork, modelling, wood work. woot 
carving, metalwork, needlework, infants wx" 
cookery, laundrywork, housewifery, from the ony 
and evening schools ; work from the schools tor He 
blind, deaf, and special instruction ; and also wor* 
from the truant and industrial schools. | here ¥ 
also be included scientific apparatus whic!: bas bee? 


nothing | constructed by the teachers and pupils. 


ISOLATION HOSPITAL, KEDrORD.—Messr?. E. H 
Shorland & Brother ask us to mention that the war 
in the above tal, described on p. 45) aie, #E 
warmed and ventilated by their patent Ma: chestet 
stoves and 

LAND AND BUILDING AFFAIRS IN) CHICACO~ 
Much interesting information on this subject # © 
be found in the annual Keport, just t> hand, of \" 
Ww ’ | We gather 
from the document in question that the market {°° 
real estate in the business district improve! ©°* 
siderably in igot. The demand for residential 





pecvariy han also increased, but not many sales © 
have been made, owing to the great 
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divergence of ideas of value between owners and 
payers. Sales have been made in the business dir- 
trict as high as 3,494. 48. Od. per foot frontage, or 
<of. 198. od. per square toot. Several large pieces 
Yr property have also been let for ninety-nine years 
at a good rent, and with the undertaking by the 
lessees to erect modern buildings, Many invest- 
ments which were formerly in great demand now pay 
such low interest that investors are again turning to 
real estate. The growth of Chicago 1s 80 continual 
and steady, both as a residential and manufacturing 
city, that people—even those who have hitherto 
been doubtial as to Chicago's future, and who had 
therefore pat their money into real estate in other 
States—realise that investments in Chicago, cither 
in land or in mortgages on first-class business pro- 
nerty, are as good and certain as any can possibly 
be. There is an ordinance limiting the height of 
buildings unless a special permit is granted by the 
City Council, bat it is expected that this will be re- 
pealed, and that the height will be absolutely limited 
to about 260 ft. or sixteen stories. The property 
owners claim that land in the business district is so 
dear and the taxes on it so heavy, that buildings of 
jess than fourteen or sixteeu stories do not pay 
fhe retail business of Chicago is about equally 
divided between the ten large departmental stores 
in the centre of the city (all on State-street and 
within one half-mile) and the small stores, each of 
the latter dealing in a single class of goods, scat 
tered throughout the city ; but it is expected that 
the business of the outlying districts will be done 
more in those districts as the centre of the city 
becomes more crowded, and that a better demand 
will spring up for property on the streets suited for 
business near the residential quarters. Much 
European capital, both of companies and indi 
viduals, is invested in the city. The building trade 
in :got had its best year since the World's Fair in 
i803. The city was then overbuilt, but it seems 
probable that henceforward building will increase 
annually only in proportion to the increase of pepu 
lation. In house-building the chief demand has 
been for small houses, costing from 200/. to 400/.— 
generally wooden-frame houses in the outlying 
parts of the city. About 2,500,0c00/. has been 
invested in apartment or flat buildings, as there is 
among all classes an increasing Jemand for apart- 
ments in the place of houses, on account of 
servants’ w cost of heating, and other expenses 
inseparable from the maintenance of a compicte 
house. Rents vary from 6/. per month for a iat of 
four to seven rooms in the outlying districts to from 
St. to 144 nearer the city centre, while ten-room 
fats in very desirable situations and with ail 
modern improvements let as high as OS/. per month 
One buadred and ten permits for building factories 
atan expenditure of 1,000,000!. were issued during 
the year 10%, nearly half of these subsequent 
to September 1. In the business portions 
of the city many permits were isiued fo: 
buildings, to cost from 23,000/. to 200,000/. each 
while two buildings, to cost 400,c00!. and 240,000! 
respectively, were commenced in Mav last, and are 
rapidly approaching completion. Offices in new 
buildings let for 63. 2d. per square foot per annum 
One of the large retail department stores is making 
an addition to its property, and is erecting a 
twelve-story building. 224 ft. by 15: ft. Some of 
the land was occupied by a six-story building, used 
as part of the store, and the remaindeft by a theatre 
and office, and on May 1 the tenants commenced to 
move out. The foundations consist of eighty-four 
concrete caissons, varying from ¢§ ft. 4 in. to 
‘ ft 6 in, according to the weight they have to 
bear ; but it has been calculated to have 4 tons load 
to the square foot at the bottom line of the caisson, 
where it rests on solid soil 75 ft. below the city 
datum. The steel columns supporting the whole 
framework are spaced at 22 ft. 1 in. running east 
and west, and 13 ft 4 in. north and south, the latter 
being spaced at the same distances as the aisles in 
the building now in use, standing at the south of the 
new building, so that the aisles may run straight 
through. The outside columns, which are 19 in. by 
'7 in., rest on a cast-iron shoe of ¢ ft. 3 in. 
© ft. © in., or 7 ft. 6 in. in diameter, placed on the top 
of the caissons, The inside columns rest on two 
heavy girders which in turn are supported by two 
layers of steel beams resting on the top of the 
caissons. The building is of the type known as the 
skeleton construction, being entirely supported by 
steel columns and girders on which the loads are 
distributed and, through them, carried down to the 
foundations. This type of building originated in 
Chicago. The floors are fireproof, built of hollow 
‘lat tile arches, and the building is fitted throughout 
with cgay apparatus and automatic fre 
sprinklers, front is built of granite and the 
back of white terra-cotta brick. The stones arrive 
from the quarry ready to putin place, and are num- 
bered, 80 no cutting is done on the premises, except 
ornamental carving of doors and windows when the 
building is neating completion. Each stone is 
anchored to the iron framework, and building can 
wicheee aon or on two or three at once 
—_ lower stories to be com- 
pleted. Three of the floors were used for the 
Christmas trade, although the ground tioor and five 
floors at the top were unfinished t for the iron- 


work, The cost of the building is 330,000/, 
THE BURLINGWICK ESTaTs, CHiswick.— \ syndi- 
cate have recently pershased irom the Duke of 


Devonshire a site of about 130 acres, forming part 
of the Devonshire meadows, near Grove Park, and 
having a frontage of nearly two miles in length to 
the Thames. The syndicate, of which Mr. Jonathan 
. Carr is the manager, propose to lay out the 
property as a residential quarter. Their plans 
comprise the building of churches, club-houses, and 
kindred institutions, a market-place, shops, and 
open squares, with houses for some 35,000 inhabi- 
tants, that will be let at rents ranging trom sol. to 
754. per annum, and to set aside 13 acres jor the 
erection of dwellings for the labouring classes. 
They offer, it is stated, to the Chiswick District 
Council the entire river frontage, which will have a 
width of Soft. for the nominal sum of ts pro- 
vided that the Council will undertake to convert it 
into @ waterside boulevard or promenade, and to 
provide for its care and maintenance. The Jatter 
expense could be partly met by the leasing of the 
right to run tramway cars from the new bridge at 
Kew through Strand-on-the-Green to the Mall at 
Chiswick, a project that would furnish an alterna- 
~re route to the line that now follows the main 
roa 


—_ —* 
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HULL BciLpiInc Trapes.—A meeting of the 
joiners, bricklayers, masons, plasterers, and labourers 
was held in the Assembly Kooms, Hull, on the 6th 
isst., tc receive the report of the joint deputation to 
the Master Iuilders’ Association on April 22, with 
regard to the readjustment of the working rules 
respecting the starting times in winter and the 
starting places—the latter being where men were 
allowed walking time. The meeting was private, but 
it is stated that the arrangements made by the joint 
deputation were accepted by a very large majority 
A resolution was passed that the new order of 
things come into operation on June 1, and that the 
report read by the secretary of the joint committee 
containing a recommendation that the existing code 
of rules should not be interfered with for at least 
two years, was accepted 

BRISTOL OPERATIVES —The six months’ notice 
served by the Bristol Master Builders’ Association 
upon the operative societies comes into operation on 
june It deals with alteration of rules and a re- 
luction of wages to the extent of one penny per 
hour. At a conference between the masters and 
men the position has been discussed, but no decision 
was arrived at, and a further interview will probably 
take place at an early date.— Western P 

THe Pttumpbers’§ Strike, GLascow.— The 
plumbers’ strike came to an end on the Sth inst 
when both parties agreed to the arrangement corfle 
to at a recent joint conference. Asa result of this 
agreement the men will be paid overtime after 
working a full working day of nine hours, instead of 





after a working week of fifty-one hours, as 
formerly 
——_—}- <6 
LEGAL. 


AN ENGINEERING FEAT 

THE case of im re an arbitration between the City 
and South London Kailway Company and the 
Rector and Churchwardens of the united parishes ot 
St. Mary Woolnoth and St. Mary Woolchurch Haw 
came before Mr Justice Wright, sitting without a 
jury, in the King’s Bench Division on Wednesday 

nis was a special case stated by the Arbitrator, 
Mr. R, Vigers, raising the question as to the basis on 
which the Kector and Churchwardens of the united 
parishes of St. Mary Woolnoth and St. Mary Wool- 
church Haw, were to be compensated for that part 
of the site of the Church of St. Mary Woolnoth 
which the City and South Londoa Railway Com- 
pany had taken for the purpose of extending their 
line from London Bridge to the Angel, Islingtor 

Mr. Balfour Brown, K.C., Mr. Eldon Bankes, KC, 
and Mr. Ames appeared for the City and South 
London Kailway Co.; Mr. Freeman, K.C. and 
Mr. Bovle, K.C., for the united parishes of St 
Mary Woolnoth and St. Mary Woolchurch Haw 
and Mr. Dibdin, KC. and Mr. J. Shaw for the 
Attorney-General and the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners. 

Mr. Bankes, in opening the case, said that the 
City and South London railway was a tube railway 
running between Clapham Common and the Angel, 
Islington. In 15go, the Company were promoting 
a Bill to continue their line from London Bridge to 
the Angel, Islington, and they scheduled the church 
of St. Mary Woolnoth at the corner of Lombard- 
street as a portion of the land they desired to take 
That Bill passed without opposition, and under it 
the Company were entitled to take the church 
The work was not carried out within the time 
specified, and the company had to apply to Parlia- 
ment in 1890 for an extension of time. A serious 
opposition was then raised to the company taking 
the church, but the Act was ultimately passed 
on the condition, as the Company contended, that 
they took not the church, but an easement under 
it, and certain lands which formed part of the 
surroundings of the church. In constructing the 
line the entire subsoil of the church was excavated, 
and by a wonderful piece of engineering the build- 
ing was placed on a steel foundation and preserved. 
The rector and charchwardens alleged that they 
were entitled to regard the site cf the church asa 





building site ; that for the 1,699 ft. of land outside 





the church they were entitled to 1o1r.940l., which 
was at the rate of (ol. a foot; and that with 
regard to the land upon which the church stood 
the Company had so constructed their works 
as to injuriously affect the site as a building 
site, and that, therefore, they were entitled to 
damages to the extent of 30/ per foot, which 
was 50 per cent. of its value. The arbitrator had 
for the purposes of this case arrived at three alter- 
native findings. He awarded against the Company 
90,6231 if all the lands taken belonged to the site of 
the Church of St. Mary Woolnoth, and could never 
be used for any other purpose ; or 134.4211. if the 
lands taken might have become under some Act of 
Parliament a scheme under the Union of Benefices 
Act, 1560, at some future time available for building 
purposes ; or 145,545/. if the site of the church and 
the other land could be made immediately available 
for the erection of buildings other than a church. 
He (the learned counsel) submitted that the com- 
pensation should be awarded on the basis that all 
the lands taken formed the site of the church, and 
could never be used for any other purpose, and that 
the case should be referred back to the arbitrator 
in order that he might explain how the qo,cool. was 
made up. Under the provisions of the Act of 1596 
it was clear that the compensation was to be based 
on the assumption that the church was to remain. 
The company had expended upwards of 30.000!/. in 
providing a steel foundation for the church. 

Mr. Boyle contended that the company were at 
least liable to pay compensation on the basis that 
the site of the church might have at some future 
period become available for building. 

Mr. Justice Wright, at the couclusion of the argu- 
ments, said he could not agree with the contention 
of Mr. Bankes that the claimants were only 
entitled to compensation on the basis that the lands 
taken formed the site of the church, and could never 
be used for any other purpose. Under the Union of 
Benefices Act the site of the church could be made 
available for building purposes, and therefore he 
thought that the claimants were entitled to com- 
pensation on the basis that the site of the church 
might have at some future date become available as 
a building site. 





RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS, 
NOI.——-CEMENT AND LiME KILNS: F. S. Righy— 
The kilns, for the making of Portland cement or 
lime, are built up of iron plates, and are provided 
with a jacket through which water is caused to 

circulate 

8i6,— ATTACHMENTS FOR WINDOWS: F. M. 
Byrens, G. E. Drew, and T. R. Pearson.— Rectangular 
or other grooves are made in the sash stiles and 
rails that will take ribbed strips, which should be of 
zinc, that are fastened on to the window frame ; 
the inner face of the rib is bevelled or inclined to 
the tlanges, whilst its outer rectangular face presses 
against the side of the groove. Leakage is pre- 
vented by the mitring of the ribs at the corner of 
the frame. 

340 —IMPROVEMENTS IN ELECTRICAL CUT-OUTS 
Siemens & Halske A.-G.—The inventors seek to 
diminish arcing by putting fusible strips into tubes 
and connecting them by means of a thicker and 
less fusible strip, two fuses after the kind specified 
may be connected in series; some such infusible 
materials as talc, ashes, whiting, and so on are filled 
into the tubes. 

857.—IMPROVEMENTS IN VICES: A. W. Bevis and 
W. +. Hutchings.—A stem that slides in the fixed 

aw carries the movable jaw. The stem contains a 
bar having a T-shaped head which engages with a 
cam and holes which engage with the pins, and the 
bar can rock in the stem. The cam, which has a 
lever handle, will swivel upon the movabie jaw, and 
the head of the bar is maintained in engagement 
with the cam by a spring ; the turning of the lever 
handle causes the bar to rock so that the pins and the 
holes become engaged and then the jaw advances to 
the grip. The bar sails when the handle is turned 
back, so that one can freely slide the movable jaw 
backwards or forwards and thereby rapidly effect 
an adjustment. 

862.—LLOCKS FOR BUILDERS’ Use: W. Koberi- 

n.— Blocks made of. cement, earthenware, or glass 
are fashioned with T-shaped projections and with 
recesses for interlocking purposer. For doorways 
and window openings the blocks have three plane 
faces or sides, and the projections aod recesses are 
formed upon the adjacent sides of quoins or corner- 
blocks. 

S76.—APPARATUS FOR OPENING AND SHUTTING 
Doors: F. Stead.—The door is shut with a spring 
and opened by the pressure of me 3 Own weight as 
one stands upon a platform that rests upon links 
catried upon knife-edges on levers, of which the 
free ends are licked together. Segmental racks 
upon one of the levers are set in gcar with two 
toothed segments which turn loosely upon a shaft 
to which a sliding clutch joins one or the other of 
the segments. ihe free end of the other lever 
works the clutch block to which it is joined by 
levers. Toothed gearing transmiis the motion of 
the shaft to the door-spindle, to which is attached a 
pin having a lever for the action of the spring that 
closes the door. 

903.—SIPHONICAL DISCHARGE: S. H. Adams — 
The apparatus is devised for various purposes, com- 
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prising sewers and bacterial filter beds, The si 

is arranged so as to discharge into a trap fur 

with a weir, whereot the level is just below 
the level of the end of the siphon ; a V-shaped notch 
forms the outlet for the weir, In another shape the 
inventor extends the discharge pipe of the siphon to 
above the level of the intake, and provides an 
auxiliary discharge pipe for the main discharge 
pipe. As the level falls inside the the action of 
the siphon will be interrupted, and the siphon will 
be again started as the level rises within the siphon 
chamber by fitting an air-pipe on it, and an 
adjustable sluice for regulating its action may be 
fitted on to the channel into which the siphon 
di the liquid, In the case of filter 8 oF 
tanks a bent pipe or over-draw arm is provided, and 
the liquid is harged through the siphon from a 
compartment between which and the filtering 
media a pierced partition is placed 

Q10—METALLIC LaTHING: §. Schrafwiewr.— 
Metallic lathing sheets are slitted and pierced and 
have edges that can be turned backwards so as to 
constitute dovetailed recesses for taking the plaster, 
the on length-wise of the plaster is obviated 
by means angle-tongues which are to be turned 
back. Overlapping joints are formed by the curved 
edges, the ends of the flanges are to be flattened at 
the ends of the lathing sheets. 

925.—ROOFING AND CONSTRUCTION OF ROOFS: 
F. A. Abeleven.—For connecting corrugated metallic 
sheets to one another and to the purlins are devised 
strips of metal having clips that will take the edges 
of the sheets and lugs to be bent so as to clip the 
purlins ; or may have key-holed slots for 
poet with swivelling keys or catches 
C ise lugs and lower clips are discarded, and 
screws are driven through the strips and the upper 
edges of the sheets into the purlins. At the places 
where the sides of the plates overlap one another 
the clips are fashioned at wider intervals, an angle- 
ridge — caused to slide into the upper clips, 
being up with carriers above the ridge-bar, and 
the eaves-gutter is fastened beneath the bottom 
sheets. The rooting is intended for huts, booths, 
exhibition - buildings and portable structures in 
general. 

932. — CONSTRUCTION OF BRIDGES : F, $. Armodin. 
—The middle section of the bridge is pivoted on to 
cantilever sections that are pivoted on to piers or 
supports and hang upon cables, chains, or rods. In 
order to dispense with long anchoring chains for 
balancing the oblique pull of the suspending-chains, 
there are outer bridge-sections which are pivoted on 
to the piers and are hung from cables; at the ends 
of those outer sections are vertical rods or cables, 
which are anchored in the masonry, &c. In another 
adaptation, a pier is constructed for supporting the 
middle girder bridge or section at its one end, the 
other and inner end being secured to the pivoted 
and suspended cantilever section. 

Q37-—~AN APPLIANCE FOR USE WITH DRAWING- 
SQUARES : Af. S. Excell.—Batters and slopes may be 
set out by means of a sheet, made of celluloid or 
some such materia], wherein is cut a series of slits. 
A pencil can be drawn through the slits for marking 
lines that will make the angles desired with the 
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afford means of easily cleaning the head of the 
burner, both the support of the mantle and the 
mantle-guard with the chimney-holder attached to 
it are mounted upon a detachable tube which is 
secured to the of the burner with a bayonet or 
other adjustment. 

t,070—TREATMENT OF SEWAGE: HY D. Scoti- 
Moncrici#.— For distributing liquids evenly over the 
upper surfaces of filter-beds as used in a system of 
bacterial treatment, and over similar large areas, is 
employed a middie rotatory pipe that communicates 
with a horizontal pipe carried upon a girder that 
revolves, upon rollers, around the former pipe, each 
section of the latter pipe has a opening 
fitted with a regulating sliding cover w has an 
inlet and discharge ports; the liquid is conveyed 
from the covers into a trough formed along the 
upper portion of the horizontal pipe and nce 
into the filter bed or other area. 

1,096.— LAMPS FOR THE EXTRACTION OF SEWER- 
Gas: ¥. E. Webd.—The head of a street-lamp 
which is adapted for that purpose has a base-plate 
resting on frames upon the lamp-post with grooved 
frames or rods upon a ring that carries a hinged 
hood, the hood is to be clamped on to an asbestos 
packing-ring bolted to the ring and flanged so as to 
engage over a flange of the ring, the forked terminal 
of the hood will engage with the arm of the post 
when it is turned over. 

1,108.—AN APPLIANCE FOR Use WiTH STOVES 
AND Grates: C. McCallum and F. McKinlay.— 
For promoting the economy of fuel is devised a 
ee Se, ee Sen ee ee © ee 

ving openi through its 8 sides, 
or its oot an the openings are intended for 
the deposit in them of lumps of coal, gum, dross, 
&c., and the chamber is to be put into the firegrate. 
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MEETINGS. 
Frainay, May 146, 
Reyal lastitution.—Six Robert Ball on “ The Nebalar 
Theory.” 9 pm. 


Sustitution ef Mechanical Encinerrs. 
9 p.m. 


Conversasione. 


Sarurvay, May 17. 
Edinburgh Architectural Atsciation. — Visit 


Hamilton. 


to 


Weownsnay, Mav oa. 


Buildert’ Poremen and Clerks of Works Institution.— 
Ordinary meeting. 8% p.m. 

British Archeological A stociation.— Mr. W. |. Andrew, 
F.S.A., on “* Buried Treasure ; some Traditions, Records, 
and Facts.” & p.m. 


Trurspay, May 22. 


Susveyers’ Institution.—Country meeting, at Cam- 
bridge. Reading and discussion of papers. 

Royal Institution. Mr. M. H. Spielmann on “* Con- 
temporary British Sculptere.” 1. 4 pum. 

institution of iectrical Ragimeers.—Annual genera! 
meeting, to receive the annual report of the Council and 
Statement of accounts and balance-sheet for the twelve 
months ending December 31, 1901. The announcement of 
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the election of new Council will also be made at this 


942.—A LIFTING-JACK: ¥.C. Creilin.—For deal- : 
meeting. & p.m. 


ing with portions of machinery, as, for instance, 

tramear motor armatures, is provided a truck 

which will run underneath the car, and carries a 

ram-cylinder, a hand-pump, a supply tank, and an 

outlet-vaive through which water will flow back 

into the tank ; otherwise, a telescopical ram is em- 
. having a plunger and a sliding cylinder. 

946.—A SUPPORT FOR ELECTRICAL Lamps: G. 
Stevenson and W. H. Farnsworth.—For an incan- 
descent lamp an insulating-block is screwed on toa 
spring with three holes that slide upon and grip a 
str carrying-wire of steel; in the block isa 
hole for the flexible conductors of the lamp-holder 
which are clipped on tothe block. In another form 
two springs hold the block, one of which has two 
bends that press against the one side of the wire 
whereby the support can be adjusted sideways, and 
the other has two bends and two notched ends that 

against the wire from the te side, 

977-— FLOORING : C. W. Matthews.—A flooring for 
which many convenient and serviceable properties 
are claimed, is composed of mg youre. to be 
applied as a cement, consisting equal parts 
measure of fine or granulated iron slag, cork, “A | 
dust, and Portland, Roman, or some kindred cement, 


Futpay, May 23. 


Surveyors Institution.—Country meeting, Cambridge. 
xcursions, 








SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
April 30.—By Wirttam Wearneeuean (at 
Keighley). 


By A. Preace & Son. 
City-rd.-~27, Saiheshet., ut. 4s¢ yre, x 
GZ Bibs Yoke SBhrevecccccsccsecsesrss 
Kentish Town.— 4, Hadley-st., u.t. so} yrs. ¢' 
g/., Yt. yor... bua 
By Atrrep Rictanns. 
Waltham Abbey, Essex.--Eleanor Cross-rd., {ree 
hold building land, sa 31. ap. .- 
Enfield.--28 to 30 (even), Churchbury-rd., f, » 
By Winoaum & Cueave. 
Bromley-by-Bow.—1 and 3, Biackthorn-st 
WF. Gal. 898... cece eens sssecveeres ‘ 
and 3, Tidey-st , f, * 


Glasburn, Vorks.—Leys Laithe Farm, soa. or, 
f £2,390 
ata.tr. wp, f 
Pond Hill Farm, 28 a., f. 
By Bettany & Co. (at Patney), 


Putney.—Lower Richmond-rd., Stockhurst Villa 
and Niton House, £, ¢.r. o6/. 
16 _ 18, Werter-rd., u.t. 72 yrs., g.r. tsi. er, 


1,405 
630 


*, 3% 3%, 3% 
8590. BBS. 220 cecee ce recenererrenress 
Poplar.-~1 to 5, Norfolk-st., u.t. 43 yrs., @-" 
Plaistow.—7 to 17 (odd), Abbey-st., part free! 
and part u.t. 61 yrs, g.t. 84, wor, raos. 15° 
By Woorron & Green. 
Wesuminster.—1o, 12, and 14, St. Ann's lane, 


By Hewry Henpeixs (at Birmingham) 
West Bromwich, Staffs.—117, 119, 121, and 123, 
Beeches-rd., u.t. go yra., g.r. 16d. 16s., y-t. ty 
May 1.—By Harps & Brapty (at Maidstone), 
Marden, Kent.—Three freehold enclosures, 19 a. 
3.8 p 
By Wau. Weston (at Uxbridge) 
Uxbridge, Middx.—4, ¢, and 
Wile FEL. We vcsveccnvecer ° 
May 5.—By Brace & Carpenter. 
Shirley, Surrey.—Oake-rd., a block of freehold 
By T. D. Peacey. 


By Dovatas Youns & Co. 
Surrey.—196, King’srd., 0.t. 7% y* 
GF. 64., ¥:7. Fok... cc vevecessseress . 
May 8.—By Dervers (Holloway). 
-rd., a freehold residence, ) 


y Villa, £., er. 24/. 
Finsbury 2k.—12, St. Thomas’-rd., a.t. 5° 9" 
g-r. 62, y.r. god. . 
By Faresrorues, Exvtis, & Co. 
Oxford-st.—No. 193 (S), area 936 ft., f, yr 3?! 
4 $, and st. (warehouses), area 


6, 
Raiihe-ce, toe , ariborough Inn, a freeboid 
rental of r1o/., reversion in 17 yrs «+. 
Stanmore, Middlesex.—Stanmore Hill, freebo!! 
building land, to @ 2 f. 16 p.......0--0°° ae 


u.t. 6o$ yrs., g.r. 7) 
. » Ut. 29 yrs., g.r. nil ve 
- 8 982, w.t. 40 yrs., g.r. nil... By Fotxaro & Havwarp. 
tdn, i.g.t. 354., Ut. 59 yr, gr, Ealing.—6s, Mount Park-rd., u.t. 864 yrs, 6” 
PORES OT HOHE meee eee ew eens OO ee eee eee . snl, y-r. Bod, Pee HERSSET aE ee SESE DOSE eeers® 
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A. & G. Guives. 
Enfield Waa ” tind. ~—t and * Baiyente 


Housesand 1a. 16. 37 p, £, p.- Lixo 
By Wacter Hatt. 
Holloway.—st, St. John's Villas, f, er. @s/. .. 750 
Wood Green, —12, a -rd., wt 78 yre., gor 
Bf. Bs, yf. aad, os te neereeeeensecs 422 
Will aotine —Market- pl. tens 3ad., reversion in 
ee eeeee .* 71F 
Hendoa.- Saino: cer. ‘fhe. r.'s 32d, reversion in 
4 YTB nsec veneer rcewewereewurves 7 
mS. C. & T. Mooxr. 
Poplar ram Bow India Dock-rd., £., yr. Bol. .. 1,40 
Bow.—133» rd., @.t. 29 Ts. B1 7é., y-r. gsi. 4ko 
Stratford, —s§ to 65 (odd), Howard’s-rd., wt. 63) 
yrs., gr. 182, ros., wir. 1934. 1H. .......... re 
Pr) and 42, Western-st., £., wr. ao/. Bs. EROS 475 


Walthamstow.—ss¢ and 57, Cottenham-rd., ut. 
78 yrs., gt. 84., y.r. God...... ‘ penne 
By Nort, Cartwricnt K ‘Er HES 
Shepherd's Bush. 77, Sterndale-rd., u.t. S04 yre., 
gr. 71, yr agh.. penteses wae seks 556 


os By Elmwood- +d., “area 8,000 ft. C, mz. 
PTR CeCe Ce Te eee eee eee ee eee eee eee . «ee S75 
Pualiaonn: —Dennett 's-rd., Ce rs god. ys. 6d., 
reversion in §1 YTS... 6. eee ee eeee 2, 300 
Dennett srd., 996d. st, reversion in n of yrs. 1” 
Dennett wd. “The Rising Sun, p.-b., &c., fger. 
sod, reversion 1M 48 YTS .<..-+ 0500-56. 70 
New Malden, Surrey.--Penrith-1d.. Merton 
House, and Rosslyn, f., y.r. 6o¢....... 720 
Pimlico.--21, Sussex-st. (S.), u.t. go yra., a r. tol. 
GF Bake aocccvesessesesscesces ff 
33, Moreton-ter., u.t. 284 yrs. g-r. a2, y.r ae 4? 
st, Denbigh-st., u.t. 08 yrs, g.r 9f., €.8. gol 525 
By Newnon, Epwaroe & Suernanp. 
Holloway —15, Stock Orchard-cres., u.t. go yra, 
gt. B4., y.2. 464...... 3? 
az and as, nn “t., ‘ at. ‘ "yrs. gt & mh. 
yr 24. P ohio fy 
Kentish Town. gg to # (ever , W illes-rd a 
OS, SON Gli Mie does ccecceccecces ae ; 2,890 
&, Cathcart-st., f., wor. g2d, 18s. - a 4 
Barnsbury.—44, " Albion grove, ut. 42 yrs., gr 
74. 10%, 8. y : 325 
#4, Richmond rd., u.t. 324 yrs. er 8. y-r. ghd. ss 
Caledonian-1d.—No. 293 (S.), ut. o yTs., g.t. A., ; 
yt. 634. ... poche eee see Bsc 
one (S.), ut. god yrs, gr. 82, yr a 4% 
No. 480 (S.), u.t. 90 yrs., g.r O., yt. 100d, .. 1,604 
Canonbury.—25, Canonbury Park South, u.t. ‘4 
Fils BE FE, GE BH cc cece tote we 4 
Dalston.--74, Graham-rd., ut. 57 yra., gr. sf 
OF, Me Secvucaee ceoneeks bie , 8 
Notting Hill Portobello-+rd., the Freemasons 
Arms p.-h., igor. 75/., wt. g2} yrs, gor. 25d 73 
Stoke Newington.—So to 86 (even), Oldfield-rd., 
ut. 73h yrs., g.r atl, ys ried ; 1,290 
Clapham. ~-44, Lansdowne-rd., f., er asd. 5 


Kew, Surrey.—239, cope ut. 763 Yrs, EF 
aod., ¥.t. toad, tere eeree ° ° . 3 .@ao 
By Sr; mson & S. 
Croydon. —Se. ale ord, a — of building land, 
f 


Liormsmaion-rd., buildin ig land, area 14,880 fr. { 
Kennington. — a, Lower Kenning: m-lane, f 
Cle Mls scvccsces Ain bene = & 
Notting Hill 30, Silchester-ter. (S), and 74, 
Mersey- “., UL. $3 yrs., gr. tod. Ge., we 
POG nade ciniivikkonthbdventyh ean 400 
Brockley. Holdent yy-sd., i.gur.’s 28/., wt. 76 yrs 
8 EBs sves * * 4x 
By Wis an Oren ENS 
New Barnet, Herts. Victoria-rd., Lorne Villa, 
Ge ccasnroen ; 
By H. J. Busse & Son 
Homerton. 140, Ballance cd., ut. spd yra, 
Gf. of, w.5. 30h. 200. et didiniete re . 2% 
Bethnal Green.—s<, Roman-rd » ©, wer, gad. res. sy 
2, Vivian-rd., f., wit. 374. 148. ... iain 4d be 7 
10, 52, and 22, Cranbrook-rd.., f., wit. gad. 6s. .. 1,010 
a4y and 271, ‘Globe-rd., and ta, Burnham-« 

f., wer. sad Oh sseste dc hs 
300 8, Burnham-sq , f., w.r. “gil. 108, seéee 635 
7 and 8, Sugar Loaf-walk, f., wr. oad. : ras 
t7O, LPOA, 172, and 174, Green st eat yaro, 

stabling, Coe, TE TORE, £., Fils BABE. ccc cesece 2,45 
9, Tagg-st., f., war. 277. 6s. ie a ‘ 
24, as, and 26, Braemar. st., a war, yal. 26s. 53 
t, Moss-st., t., wr. a7i. 6s. : seo ase vas 205 

% Granby-st., f., wor. 262. eeaeene 375 
277 and 279, Old Ford-ed., om wer. . 652. BBo 
193, Roman-rd. (S), f., y.r. 04. a 640 
Vid Pord-rd., &c», f.g.r. 62., reversion in 41 yr s. 870 
Old Ford. rd., &c., fger. 382, reversion in 45 
FUP bees chcssosdcccccces ses . §j° 
Victoria Park. 104 to 116 (even), Be saner-rd., u.t. : 
StS yts., gr. 954, yur. gard. a rer 2,050 
Old Ford. rand 3, Cranbrook-st., ut 38 yrs, 
g-r. $i, Won. 4 PMA i ce eee @ ° 375 
May 9.—By Gro. Five & Co 
Clerkenwell.—14 and 16, Northam upton-rd., u.t. 
27 yrs., gr. 64. Ga, y.r. Bs/. .. 2. oveee 410 
14 Re rs, Vineyard: -gdns., u.t. 25 yrs, g.r 
© Se Fibs GON, ince ce véccencess : 77° 
By Jowns Son & Dav. 
Hy oxtoa.—3 4, and 5, Liverington-pi., f., 
Oe Ty ca sencesvedavses ebb cove 320 
eect» Gladstone-rd., w.t 79 Yrs.» gr. 
We De ci ccctaseve ee-es 310 
137, Pelham td., u.t. 74 yrs., g.t. 3/. ron, wor. 
: RE i tae ET = 145 
er? a Buxton-ter., u.t. 764 yrs, g.r. 62., 
kM Scledh ates cade aehudsecedeéie ns 190 
: By Mav & Rowpen. 
Ed td, ~1 to 4, Newnham-st., f., p.... 2,640 
Newnbam-st., Tae Victory, bot b., + perpetual 
SAGs BOR is ek cacscceune . 660 


By Pamons & Tow: NSEND, 
Wimbledon.—71 and 7a, High-st. (S.), 6, y.r. 1302. 2, s00 
By Revnoivs & Eason, 
Bishopagate- “st. Without,—No, 113, also the Lord 
2 wa p--b., improved rental of Roan for 


tbs tans nh beowes ——* 
Finsbury. —39 Scrutton-st., f., ¥. r. b eek. ea goo 
pton.—74 to Bo (even Overbury-st., u.t. 96 





yts., got. aod., yt. t2 | rte eee eee ee eee . ko 






. . 
By Towers, Extis & Co 
Bayswater. $3. Chepstow- oA u.t. 6 yre., g.r. 
t2é., @.r. rae (a 
Enhe Sirk bax Wi i : wees 
% we. uirkbeck-rd., fg.r. 36., reversion it] 
77 yrs. anisitiahinast wake a 835 
By Wu. We 
Padd ing? .— J, EFigin-av., uit. 61 yre., ger. ral 
yr. 652. : 7 
Kilburn 12, (Jeex-rd.,f, yor. God re y 
Brompton. —i4, Wharfedale-r 1.,ut 62 yre., g-r 
Y., yr. god “e . oe . sf 
By T. G. Wuantos 
Finsbury Park.—123, (jueen’s-rd., u.t. 73 yrs 
Kt. 10d. tos, er é : nee 
By Wicrsuime & Tuvrcoor 
( cial : 
mamerctal-r|d. Fast.—N (3.), (., yz. gol... 759 
Contractions used in these lists. —F¥. -f-t- for freehold 
ground-rent ; L.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent ; ig.r. for 
angoo wed ground-rent ; g. r. for are yund-rent; r. for rent ; 
. foe freehold: c. for copy h« old , l. for leasehold ; ¢. for 


estimated rental ; wor. { 
rental ; u.t. for unexpired term ; 
for years ; st. for street ; rd. for road: 
for place; ter. for terrace res. for 
avenue ; gdns for gardens ; yd. f 


weekly rental 


sq. for square ; pl. 


; yr. for yearly 
pa. for per annum ; yrs. 


’ 


crescent ; av. for 


a yard. 





PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


— o 


ar aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 


average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest 
(Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact which 
make use of this 


should be remembered by those who 


information. 


BRICKS, &-. 


Zs. d 

cond Stocks .. ru 

Rough Stocks and 

Griazies .. so 2 8 
Facing Stocks .... 2 12 : 
Shippers . Fy 

ee s & @ 
Red Wire Cuts .. 2 12 


Best Fareham Red 312 o 
Best Red Pressed 

Ruabon Facing. 5 <s o 
Best Blue Pressed 


Staffordshire 4 6 6 
Do., Ballnose . 431 o - 
Best Stourt widge 

Fire Bricks .... @¢ 6 © 
Giarep Baicxs 
Best White and 

Ivory Glazed 

Stretchers...... 13 © ai 
Headers 12 0 @ 
(Juotns, Bullnose, 

and Flats 1? © 
Double Stretchers to > ‘ 
Double Headers... 14 os 
One Side and two 

Ends , 19 0° © 
Two Sides and one 

ad 20 

Splays,Cham fered, 

Squints........ 7 Oo «(OO 
Best Dipped Salt 

GlazedStretchers 

and Headers 12 0 6 i 
Quoins, Bullnose, 

and Flats ... 140 0 
Double Stretchers 15 ° - 
Double Headers... 14 © o 
One Side and two 

Ends . i$ oO 
Two Sides and one 

is Oo Oo _ 


Splays, Chamfer ed, 
Squints.... 14 0 @ - 


Seconds Quality 
Whiteand Dipped 
Sah Glazed ° 
Thames and Pit Sand , 
Thames Ballast .........-- 6 


Best Portland Cement 
Best Ground Blue Lias "Lime.. aso 


Nors.—The cement or lu 
charge for sacks. 


Grey Stone Lime...........- 108 


per t,c00 alongside, in 


river 


tad La) 
” ” 
” ” 
at railway depot. 
Lal ” 
Lad Lad 
Ld " 
‘e 
. 
oe 
* 
” 
” 
’ ” 
” " 
Ad ” 
” 
‘ ad 


ess than best. 
3 per yard, delivered 


) a ” 
per ton, delivered. 


” ” 


me is exclusive of the ordinary 


per yard, delivered. 


Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks, 26s. rz per ton at rly. dpe. 


STONE. 

a. d. 
Ancaster in blocks i 
Rath ” a = »- 
Farleigh Down Bath .. 1 8 es 
Keer in blocks .... 1 6 - 
Grinshill -- 2 10 i 
Brown Portland i int k xcks 2 2 ‘ 
Darley Dale in blocks.. 2 «4 jen 
Red Corsehill a 2 5 m 
Closeburn Red Freestone 2 3 es 
Red Mansfield - oS ¢ 2 
Hard York in blocks .. 2 10 


Hard York 6 in. sawn both sides 
landings, to sizes 
(under 40 ft. sup.) 


6 in. Rubbed Ditto.. 
3 in. sawn both sides 
slat »s (random sizes) 
2 in. self-faced Ditto 
Hopt on Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 


6 in. sawn both 
sides landings 


, ” ” 


3in, 8 do. 


" ” ied 


st per ft. cube, deld, rly 


. 
2 


3 


t 
° 


depot. 
” 
” 
" 
'" 
ee 
” 
" 
” 
" 


a. 
8 per ft. super. 
at rly. depdt. 


° ” 
= ” 
94 


3 per fe. cube 
deid. rly. depo 


7 per ft. super. 
deld. rly. depot. 
a " 











PRICES CURRENT (Comtinwed). 
SLATES. 
in. ip. £04 


20 X 10 best blue Bangor..12 o oper 1000 of rs00 at ry. 
— per ry. dep. 





” tt ic 6 ” ” 
16x 8 best 617 6 at o- 
20x 10 best blue Portma- 
ee 6 ” ” 
168 best blaePortmadcc é 4 ° - - 
20x19 best Eureka un- 
e0.... 13 10 3 - . 
16x 8 ” - 7 9 - 
20410 permanent green to 10 © oo ” 
168 ” ° 990 ” es 
TILES. 
s. 
Best plain red roofing tiles..g¢1 6 per 1,000, at rly. depét. 
Hip and valley tules.. 3 7 per doz. o oo 
Best Broseley tiles ........ 48 6 per 1,000 a es 
Hip and valley tiles.... 4 o per doz ” ‘ 
Best Ruabon Red, brown or 
brindled Do. ) ~appenes 57 6 per t,coo ” ” 
Do. ornamental Do. .... 60 © os +. a 
aaa naa 4 © per doz vs ” 
Fae Ge cancdepecs 3 - = os 
Best Red of Mottled Staf- 
fordsbire Do. (Peakes). 50 @ pet 1,000 - o 
BIND J icneenacostecaante 4 1 per doz. = os 
Cf ee 3 8 ” ” ” 
WOOD. 
Buitping Woop.—Ysiiow. 
At per standard. 
Desks: best 3 in. by ss in. angie, Lot £224 
by 9 in. and r: in. 4410 0 16 © o 
Deals : best 3 DY G.-..--eeeee i310 09 1§ OO 
Battens: best 2} in. by 7 in. and Bin, 
and 3 in. by 7 in. and 8 in...... to 10 trio (3 
Rattens : best 24 by 6 and 3 by 6 o10 0 less than 
7 in. and 8 m 
Reiiis s ene kc cvcccccathancees o olessthanbest 
Dates: SOCONES 20. cc cccccecece of » mw 
2 in. by 4 in. and 2 in. by 6 in. 8:10 9 910 © 
re by shin. andzinbysim.. 8 © 9 9°esc 
Foreign Sawn Boards— 


1 in. by 1} in. by s$ im. 2... ance 


Jin 
Fir decor Best middling Danzig 
or Memel ange bane 


tion) ...... 
ey RE SS 
Small timber (8 in. to rim.) <on 
UE: BEE nercaccccaesneuce 
Pitch-pine tim ber (20 ft. ).. 
Jor~ers Woor 
White Sea: First yellow deals, 
zin. by 11 in. ..... 
3 in. by g In. 





Battens atin . and 3 in by 7 im 

Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 

” 3in. by gin 

Battens, 2¢ in. and 3 in. by 7 in. 

Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 

and 9g in. 

Battens, 24 in. and 3 in. by 7 in. 

Petersburg : first yellow deals, 3 in. 

by rz in. , 

Do. 3 nenheelaceenies aaed 

Sennen. aon 

Second yellow "deals, 3 in. by 

ws Wh... 

Do. 3 in. by. 9 in. sce peceqnes 

Battens.. eneaneeeeue 

hird yellow deals, 

11 in... 

Do. 3 in. by g in. 

Battens.. 
White Sea and Petersburg :-— 

First white deals, 3 in. by rx in. 

3 in. by 9g in. 


" » 
Batten Ss... 
Second white deals 31 in. . by t ei in. 
- ¢9 in. by 9 in. 
Pitch-pine : deals ....... Gabadaues 
Under 2 in. thick extra ........ 
Yellow Pine— First, regular sizes. 
Broads (12 in. and up)........ 






uri Pine—Planks, per ft. cube... 
Danzig and Stettin Oak 
Large, per ft. cube 
Small eseeses 
Wainscot Oak L > per ft. cube .. 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per 
agli eee en cccteses 
do. do. 
oe ‘Mabogaay — 
Honduras, Tabasco, per ft. sup 
as inch .... nae 
—— Figury, per ft. sup. as 


inch 
Dry Wal nut, "American, pe ft. sup. 
as inch .. ase 
Teak, per Nepean 


American W hitewood Planks— a 
Per ft. —_ ae 
Prepared Flooring— 
1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
DOE 2. co ccccccsenseeeses 
: in. by 7 im. yellow, planed and 
maesched .... 20.2 0essee 
1} in. by 7 in. yellow, planed ‘and 
matched 


4% © 

4s: 0 

332 6 

215; © 

3 °° 

220 38 
20 °c oO 
36 10 © 
3% 0 Oo 
16 10 0 
13 00 
4 oO 8 
t1 10 0 
2 0° 0° 
17° 0 
13 909 © 
%~ 0 8 
13 10 © 
ix eo Oo 
tz 10 © 
12 0 0 
1s 0 0 
%46«06C«¢ 8 
13° 0 
mz o°0 
13 0° © 
12 0 © 
9 ItI°9 ° 

6089 
oto 3 

32 oO 
20° 

22 0 © 
24 10 © 
ao oc Oo 
eo 3 6 
o 2 6 
o 2 3 
e@$°0 
co o 7 

oe 
Qo 2 y 

o 1 6 

° 10 

8 0 0 
03 °0 

Per 


@13 0 ot 


tens. 


23 0° 
21 0 
18 ~(O 
27 (O 
18 t0 
%4 (6S 
ts 30 
12 10 
21 © 
18 Oo 
4 0° 
16 10 
14 10 
2 «9 
13 10 
13 0 
to 
1s 3° 
4 S 
12 © 
4 «0° 
13 0 
10 t0 
18 © 
1 o 
33 10 
more. 
244 3 
26 10 
22 0° 
° 4 
° 3 
o 8 
° $s 
°°} 
°° 
o 2 
o 1 
go (0 
sj Uare. 


6 in. at 6d. per square less than 7 in. 


: in. by 7 im. white, planed 
shot 


o13 6 o 17 
o 1 ° i e 
om o o 1 


0°90 


o 


eoooo@eecose 


eococo 


_o aro 


See also next page. 
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*Manicipal Buildings, Fire Seaton, rae Baths, &c.| 
'*New Labourers’ Dweilings .. on 


| 
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COMPETITIONS. 


By whom Advertised. 


Tottenham U.D.C, 
Liverpool © 


en eR PCRLETOS AA ey re Oe em 


Premiuma. 


SOE, BOGE, CE BER, ccnceccsscecsensnnnscensccscsnenscevens cescence 


CONTRACTS, 


By whom Advertised. 


Kingston-op-Thames Guardians ... 


sonnet ceneee 


| Cheltenham Corporation on. 


ee 


wee 


Additions ‘asonic Hall, Killinchy, Ireland 


eS 
esleyan pe 
| Farm "haan 
Additions to b beens Infirmary . nintivnn 
| Additions to Drill Shed and Armoary .. 
j Pavilion at Lunatic a, peti . 


p eweree ee 


House, Dacre-terrace, “Londonderry. i 

Additions to Church, Aber, near Caerphilly 

School, Lecture Hall, &c., Grange-over-Sands . 

Six Houses, Netherficid, Kendal 

Alterations to Workhouse . 

Additions to Workhouse, Staplet: a 

Additions to Junction Hotel, pscatinanee 
Lodge, Entrance Gates, &c. -» Parkinson i jane 
Infirmary, &c. 
*Border Seatings, ‘&e.. ie 
*Sewer Works in Hawthorn and. Beechwood-roads.... 
Additions to Schools, Rawnsley SCRE in 
“Paving and Making-up Koads .. 

*Hot-water Supply at —— Hospital, “Stonebridge 
"Painting, &c., Vasual W ackiin-street, W.C. 
*Blectric Car Shed and Oftices at cise 

“600 Creosoted Sleepers ..... 

*‘Making-up Roads .. 

‘Hospital sulidings, Serpeatine-rd., ‘West ‘Hartiepooi 
‘ Engine Station, &. siveaibaanses 


Ce fo ee er 


Additions, &c., to — ni sensdeginti 
"Sewer Works in Hove Villas, Be. ooo... cece cc. cceeeene es 
*Infant School at St. oe lag cioditeaesimiuapisaiiceeaob iin 
Bea of Portiand Cemen yenenee 
Paintiog, and poe yet 18 Schovis .. 
“Thiteon Miles toon Mains, Ho. ..........c0y- 
*Paving Sides of Roads . 
“New Schools 4 Montague ‘and Houndsfield- Toads .. 
neering Works at Workhouse ... pen 0s 
*New Laundry, Boiler Rouse, &c., at Workhouse ais 
| Lodge, House of Recovery, Catlisie weiiia . 
Chimney, Audenshaw, Lanca. nea: hasnt 
*Brection of Houses, Bromley, heu sada echisascabe 
* Excavation and Remova! of ( mak, Wall 
*12 Shops tn Old Kent-road ............ eeate 





Mr. J. B. Fortescue . 

Watford Union . ioe 
Standing Joint Committee | connen 
Nuneaton U.D.C 


Forma of Tender, &c., Supplied by 


4, Kdgell, Coombe-road, Kingston-on-Thames ........... 
H. W. Collins, Architect, Waireddop, Redruth . 
W. B. Kees, Architect, Cardiff .. .. 
go Surveyor, Manicipal Offices, Cheltenham 
Pease, Solicitor, Lostwithiel 
e. Pp. z rea, Burvaie, Watford ; 
Cc. 8, e, County Surveyor, County Offices, Trowpridge ... 
3.8. Pie ering, Civil Bagincer, Council Offices, Nuneatou ........ . 
J, Malker, Architect, Kendal 


ren Noroagh Sarveyor, Town Hall, ‘Broadway, Hammersmith 
J. Robinson, 


Nelson (Lancs) as <> sommnseal 
Bowhill Coal Uo., - 


Leeds Corporation : 

Cwmaman Coal Co. .. as woes 
Oakwell Hospital Board ............. 
BO. F. EMG  ceececseseocsveseess 
Derby Oerperetion 

SR, SRG ecrevecrvencereesses 

Mr. BR. MN, Andersoa . 


Mr, J, Richmond 
Bridlington Guardians 
Bristol Guardians 


Halifax Corporation 

Axbridge (Somt.) Guardians ........ 

Beckenham U.U.C. ...... ° 

Hurusey U.D.C.... . 

Cannock (Statft) School Board. 

Borough of Camberwell ........... 

Willesden U.LAG. .., 

St. Giles & Bloomsbury Guardians 

Manchester Corporativa.. 

Acton U.D., . seneviinien 
Wood Green U.U.C. .. one 

Borough of Weat Hartlepoul 

Bast barnet Valley UD. . 


peng Hosp. ‘Extensioa Com 
Da ‘a , 


oem ot Huve dsakttv ene wees 
Epping Schoul Huard 2.0.66... 
Hove Corpurativu e008 0nee secceecee es 
West Haim schoot Board 
Langport B.D. ..... — 
Coauty Borough West Ham ........ 
EKdmontoa schvol Board . 
SMratferd-on-avon Union ... ...... 
du. 


Kinnaird Park Kstate Co a 
Holman @ Goodrham .....0c00-00-+ 


By whom Required. 








| East Riding Lunatic Asylum ..... 
..| Manchester Corporation ............. } 
.. | Leicester Corporation ‘ 


| 


London County Connecil 


j | 300M. ‘per ‘anoum sorvenseesetes 


Balloo Milis, Killineby . 
D. M. Spence, Architect, Ashmount, ‘Shotiey Bridge 
do. 

. H. Dinaley, Architect, 12, Cleveland-street, Chorley 
M4 8. Paull, ebidy Utice, Camborne .. 
J, Keelaghan, Civil Rngineer, Ballybay, near C astiebianey 
Borough Town Hail, Bootie ........ 
C. H. Hebblethwalte, Architect, 10, Waterhouse-street, Halifax 
R. Bail, Civil Bogineer, Bevonge Kagtnever, Towa Hall, Nelson 
W. Wiiliameon, Architect, To, High street, KRirkoaidy 
P. V. Jones, Architect, ened. eens 
HL A. Chapmaa, Architect, Yradential Balldings. “Leeds ........ 
Smith & avis, Ardhitectsa, Aberdare ...... . 
J. W. Burrows, Architect, Birstall ‘end 
Oliver & Oo., Architects, Mosley-street, Newcastie-on-Tyne 


.| J. Ward, Civil Bogineer, Babington-lane, Derby 


J. Pattinson, Architect, Windermere .... 

é. M. Robinson, C.E., Architect, 7, Kast Wa'i, “Londonderry 
G, Jones, 21, Thomas. street, Aber, near Caerphiily 

S, Shaw, Architect, Kendal 


dO. 
8. Dyer, Architect, Bridlington , ‘ 
J. J. Simpaon, St. Peter's Hoepital, Bristol ............ 
A. O. Evans, Architect, Pontypridd 
J. Lord, Civil Eagincer, Town Hall, Halifax, 
A. Powell, Architect, Gollege Green, Briatal . 
The Councti’s Surveyor, Beckeaham 
Council's Engineer, southwood-iane, Highgate, \. 
Bailey & McConnal, Architects, Dridge-street, Walsail 
Bogineer, Town Hall, Camberweil, 5 #. - ' 
Bagineer to the Counct|, Pudiie Omices, Dyne-roed, Kilbaro, NX. Ma 
Guardi.ns Offices, 57, Broad-—strect, Bioomsbary, wi ah 
General Manager, Tramways Dept., 55, Piceadiliy, Manche «ts 
Surveyor to tue Council, 242, Hign-slreet, Acton, W. - 
Cyuncil s Surveyor, Towa Hall, Woud Green ee 
Borough Eogincer’s Ufice, Weat Hittiepool ........ 
Council's surveyor, Station-road, New Barnet . 
F. Whitmore, Architect, 17, Duke- street, Chelmsturd .. 
Q. Gordon Hoskins, Vourt Chambers, Darlington ...... ............. 
4.. Rowell, Architect, Borough Uffices, Boston 
Borough Surveyor's Office, luwn Hali, Hove ... 
Hartington & » 0, Bishopagate. street Without, B.C 

Surveyur, Towa Hai, Hove ............ : 
The Cierk’s OMce, Langport, Somerset by. evessneuiibinassmesene 
Borough Engineer, town Halli, Weet Ham, E. intidediiionaaaneniete 
W. Jacques, Architect, 2, Fen-court, BC. .. 
Board's Architect, #, ¢ parch- -slreet, Lower Edmonton .. 
C, Smith & Son, Architects, 164, Friar-atreet, Meading ........ 


do. 
Oliver & Dodgshun, Architects, Cartisle #....... .. 
Burton & Percival, Archts., 1), Stamford-st., Aahton-under-Ly ne 
W. Prebbie, Architect, Kio naira Park, Bromiey, ORD cece ee 
Warren & Stupart, Architects, 545, Green-ianes, N. .. 
i & Goodrham, 6, Kings Beneh Waik, Temple, Bc.. 


- 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


Salary, 


eA te ONAN eter testa teste 


41. 48. per week puna 





Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertiaed ia this Number. Competitions, p. tv. 


ad 


Public Appointments 3)" 





Contracts, pp. iv. vi. vill, @ x. 





PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
Woop. 


Prepared Flooring — 
weg * retcoan planed and 
matched .. 


Per «juare 


£sd. Au & 
a 6 @13 6 


or 6 
6 in. at 6d. per square less than 7 in. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 


In London, or delivered 
Railway Vans, per ton. 
& % 4s 


Rolled Steel Joists,ordinarysections 6 2 


7 
or ae *" ** 
eee - 

5 8 
8 


2 
17 6 
7 (66 
Flitch Plates se eeae rene se ters sees $ °o 
Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions, 
including ordinary patterns .... 7 © ° 


METALS. 


¢ And Fe according to 


Shes Iron 


ond aes by 2 ft. to 
ft. to 20 g. srgsseteeaeese a 

" » 
’ 20 84g. 


” ” Revesevevcee 





PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
METALS. 


itown— Per ton, | 


Sheet Iron, Galvanised, fat, best =< & ¢. 

8 45 quality ~— 
° 
9 te ’ . 16 10 © 
9 to 3 0 0 


size and gauge.) Calvanaed Cor am 
13 
2 | ee. 4 5 
me Se 
Siaue 2 9 (O 
” » @2g.andaqgg- 13 © ° 
” 26 g. juvasste 8 § © 
° 
) 


Cut nails, 9 te. t0 6 fa. Svdseese. @ 9 
(Under 3 in. usual trade extras. 





eae hana «hy «hake heh. || 


~— oe ee ee oe 


ante aaa 
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PRICES CURRENT (Continued) 
LEAD, &c. 

Per ton, in London. 

4s 4. s & < 
Lean—Sheet, English, 3 tbs &up. «4 7 6 ee 
Pipe in cod cednaguebessssoes 4627 € ae ee 
Sotl Pipe. ses cserccercccseeeres 7 7 6 Ana: 
Zinc —Sheet— 
Vieille Montagne......-... tom 24 10 © “ 
Silesia «cccceeeceereecsens con 9 OO ° 
rer 
gy ozo - e 
Thin ..+++ eeeeeecccoores gp or t _ 8 
Copper naile..secccceeee “— 
Brass 


° 


Strong Sheet..cecccecree on oom 

Thin og se eneees see 8 —_ ..« 
Tin—English Ingots.....- ss of if +e 
So.pax—Plumbers’ ..... a o o 6 we 

Timmen’s cocccececseees te oo & 

Blowpipe .sccceccescncs mA ° oto 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 
15 08. thirds ....e00++- sueeneossees ajd. per ft. delivered 
», fourths ....+-5 @ seeveveseses on ws a 
a1 on, thirds ...-+.+++ Cosseesoens < O- -n * 
fourths ....ecsseeees PTeLTITiT 3d. o eo 
96 os. thirds ...+«++0e00+ sueesene se aa. ns oa 
ps FOURS wc cece ee eeee ee eceeee 4c. - ae 
os. thirds ..... ° e sid : a 
»» Semrths ..... ereT yy Try . $d. a - 
Fluted sheet, 15 Of.....e0sssecesee- gd sa . 
” BT pg tt ee eeseneeneere 44. 9 Pm 
} Hartley's Rolled Plate .......... ad. ~ se 
4 o ” ” eté¢ecacess GD ae a 
: oe 0 ee jeanese eed. - 
OILS, &c £ad 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes..........-. per gallon o 2 # 
- es ae rrrrrrrrT pa © 23 4 
= - sn PEED. “ccteccsere a @ at 
Boiled ,, o im pipes... Bes o 3: 
- “A o Ml cevenees “ on © 218 
” ” » Ww ME: cosncucecs o° o 2} 
Turpentine, in barrels ............ a ue oa & 
in dru o a1 


: Sn eek c ne cenebe pe 
Genuine Ground English White Lead perton 2: o o 
Ked Lead, Dry ...... Meuheeheeses neds ” > ¢ 
Best Linseed Oil Putty .............. percwt. o 8 6 
Sec etn TG os oc wocssscsscccesvces per barrel 1 12 © 

Per gallon. 


VARNISHS, &c. 
Zed 


Fine Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work .. 0 16 6 
Best Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work .. 1 © 
Rest Elastic Carriage Varnish for outside work oo 16 
Best Hard Oak Varnish for inside work........ o 10 & 
Best Extra Hard Church Oak Varnish for inside 

Fine Hard Copal Varnish for inside work...... 0 16 © 
Best Hard Copal Varnish for inside work...... 
Best Hard Carri Varnish for inside work.... 0 16 
Extra Pale Pa WEE db t0euweswsencsccsce @ 88 


z 


oe 
° 


© 
con Boe 2 BUND hue cee te-sécencses sce Ome OC 
Best DURCH JOUER ssccsccoescccescvesccssrsess @ 36 © 
Oak and any Stain ........ Neveomuése @ 6 @ 
Brunswick B CCS ente 08 odes ccs cere ceee ce > 8 ¢ 
Berlin Black ..... Rekeesenn oe eepeeeenepes de > 16 
ROU ccectnecksthucguiscreetasessctecesece @ 38 © 
Best French and Brush Polish .......... essen OO C 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters 
- papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors, 

We cannet wadertake to return repected communi- 
tahiens. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news items) 
which have been duplicated for eer journals are NOT 
DESIRED, 

.We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving addresses. 

_Any commission to a contributor to write an article is 
given subject to the approval of the article, when written 
by the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 
tactory, The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 
—- does not necessarily imply its acceptance. 


communications regarding lit and artistic 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR ; those 
reiating to advertisements and other exclusively business 


matters should be addressed _ HE 
not to the Editor. to THE PUBLISHER, and 





tetera 


‘TENDERS. 
(Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “ The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. om Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 
or the building-owner ; and we cannot publish announce- 
ments of Senders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
& given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
too/., unless in some exceptional cases and for special 
reasons. } 
. 
Denotes accepted. 4 Denotes provisionally accepted 
, CROYDON. —Detached house, Dingwall-avenue. Mr 
A. Broad, architect, #2, George-street, Croydon. (uanti- 
ie by the architect :— 
anscomb & Smith £1,3%5 | Smith } Son........ £1,278 
Worsfold & Sons... 1,395 | J. Hove ocks........ 1,575 


E. J. Saunders 1,280 | Hantle 

< cea y Bros....... 1,375 
a & Sons, Led. 1,275 Akers & Co....... 1,1? 
Hoe esese 1,18¢ | Pearson & Co....... 1,120 
Dr TES sdoncevaiccs 8,280 | W. Potter* ........ 2,078 


HARRINGTON (Camberland).—For alterations, &c.’ 
e a oa ie at Harrington, for Mr. Thomas 
utherford. essrs. W. G. Scott & Co., architects and 
Surveyors, Victoria-buildings, Workington :— 
uilding,-B. Hyde, Westfield, Wor- 
te RE. NESE ices «s Aang 6 6 
Jeinery.—H. Graham, Harrington® .. 104 17 o 
‘ lating.—Lythgoe & Sons, Working- 


wend Ct ee peth aen'e ae os #8 § © 
Plambing.—D. M. Walker, Working: 


P Me esenes 6 evccees eVeKend esc a4 to 
Praatertog, ~ J Lawson, Workington® 6117 1 
ainting.— J, Pratt, Harringtoa®.... 17 17 9 


haat 13 4 


LEICESTER New shop for Mr. W 
Humberstone gate Leiceste M esars Eve 
architects, Leicester: 


oe & Son .. £1,4 1? 


Mas Her - 


t 


Bank-chambers, Market Harboroug 








‘ >see |. — 
F. Backhouse, Jefferson-streer, ( 


works, Ash, f 


ss : ; 
Denne & Son, Dea 


anchester 
Wilson & Co., Caroline-street, Wigan* 


LONDON 


following lists of tenders. 
the Board's Architect :-— 
* Recommended /. 

NEW SCHOOL (Ensham-street site, M 
Tooting). 
erection of a school on the Ensha 
road, Tooting, to provide accommodation for 


° acctpiant 
street sit 


erected and are now in use. The provision 
connexion with this school inished plans 
accommodate 962 children (viz., ys, 

infants, 3272), together with the manual tra: 
were passed by the Commi 
schoo! is a three-story burl: 
accommodation :—Halls: Boys’, 58 ft. by 
8 ft. by 30 ft.; infants’, 58 ft. by 3 ft. 
Boys’, 43, 43, 48, 48, 48, 40,40; gurls’, 48, 4 
40, 40; infants’, 48, 45, 48, 4 + 4D) 40. 





20, with power of extension to 40. 


in the plans. Area of site, 93,054 square 
grounds—area per child: Boys, about tc 
Gr and infants, about 68 square feet 

Lawrance & Sons.. 27,830 | Lathey Bros. .. 
Simpson & Son.... 
Martin, Wells, & Co. 


wood, Lid 


26, 96 | 


J. & C. Bowyer.. 3,694 0/| E. Triggs’... 





J. & M. Patrick... 3,657 





rough 1 
istrict Council Mr. H. G. Coale A.M. Inst.C 


SANDWICH.—For alterations to sewage 


upon which site three temporary iron duliding 


th 

tee October 21, 

ng, and contains the following 
f 


27,493 | Holliday & Green- 


“ys ~~" } aes 2 
Holloway Bros..... 26,940} J. Carmichael... 


Skillingto 


ward & Pick, 


rt £:, $0 


eliett & Son.... 1,423 H ut son 
Clarke & Garrett i s 1,330 
Moss & Sons, A&W ' 7) 
Lad ee . 4,353 Herbert & ns :, 


4 
WIGAN For the erection fa Standis 
gate. Mr. F. W. Dixon, architect, Trevelyan-building 





nm, 
‘ 


) 


LONDON For the reconstruct of Rosemary 
Branc} Bri ge, Shoreditch, er the Revgent’s Ca-al. for 
the London ( nty ¢ . 

Peths k Br m. £17,7 he & ( £ 5 
May h&Haley 16.99: «4 M.D 10,214 4 
Mowlem & ( 13,4 19 48 a) k 

G. K.Waghorn t1,940 19 1 KB 985 0 
Fase yas 5 t,0o7 14 

LONDON..-F tera 1 udditio ) pan 
premises, sof, Br ton-road, Ww M.«srs. Blangy 
Van Ba rs, archite and sus . 2 am pt 
aiidings, W.( 

Charles R gers Hi gh-rea Chiswick* Lio 

LOWESTOFT For work at the premises of the 
Young Mens Christia As a London-road 
Lowestoft Mr. Herbert | reen architect 
Phocesan Surveyor, Norw 
Chapmar Re (5. Eleey Z£i,yoo if 

Son £1,409 Boddy & Son 1,275 
c Cole : gs&S 1,244 
TR Geis | 

2 at 2 A 1,199 

MARKET HARBOROUGH. ~ For the erect f the 
new attle market, for Market Harboro Urban 


nira Vo. ? 
G. Martin £5,784 | Hacksiey Br £4447 
FE. Dexter 42 r ardson & Son . ‘ 
Goodman & Murkett so7 | J. W : S, 295 
frown & Sons .. 7,885:'G H astwood ©. 208 
G. Henson s.¢85 | IT. Hickman, Market 
W. W. Brow ,$37 Harborough* 5,225 
Herbert & Sons 5,497 | Co-operative Builders 167 
1. Main 5,408 | C. Wright x 
[Ar tects estimate £¢,107 

NEWENDEN (Kert For additions, alterations, and 
repairs at the White Hart for Messrs. Edwin Ficn & 
- Lydd Mr. Thurlow Finn, architect, High 

‘ ra, 5 y 
D Kecier £4! > ¢ 4 ( rt, 
-. W. Parker... 6 Nor . £430 > 
“RAWCLIFFE (VYorks).—For the erection of + house 
for Mr. Cox. Mr. E. B. Tudor, C.E., ingto scent 


SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS 


AT the last meeting of the London School 
Board, the Works Committee submitted the 
Mr. T. J. Bailey is 


itcham-road, 


The Board of Edacation have sanctioned th 


e 


e, Mitcham- 





yoo ch 


; giris 


ning 
Igor 4 


t.; gurls 


Classrooms : 
8. 48, 48, 48 
Drawing a! 


~ - Ly tee 
and stoves. A house for the schoolkeeper is also inciude 


vs have been 
of a manual 
training centre for twenty boys has also beer sanctioned tn 
of a schoo t 


o 
c 


entre, 


he 


d 


science room, 1,747 ft. area. Manual training centre for 
Heating by open fires 


d 


feet. lay- 


>» square feet 


Fallis & Sons .... £28,692 | F. & H. F Higgs .. £26,12 


ae 


26,07 


se &Son ..£5,634 10/ W. Hamm ond £3,640 
General Builders, J. Carmichael .... 3.590 
Led. ......c0e- 4,384 0} Lathey Bros. .... 3°63 
Marsiand & Sons 4,020 o/ Garrett X Som .. 3415 
3,472 


25,962 


Garrett & Sona . 26,860 | Johnson & Co., Ltd. 25,500 
Leslie & Co., Led... 26,348 | {: & M. Patrick eve 93,940 
Stumpson & Co..... 26,130 | Lorden & So: wae 625,582 


ADAPTATION OF BUILDING Ds r Residential 
School for Blind Boys (Linden-ledge, Wandsworth Com 


ADDITIONAL 
School, Islington) :~ 
T. L. Green .-- £237 | Stevens Bros. ........ £209 
Williams & Sons .... 23;| Marchant & Hirst® .. 197 


SLOAKROOMS (Caledonian-road 


ALTERATIONS TO CLASSROOMS IN GIRLS 
DEPARTMENT (Monteith-road School, Old Ford- 
road): 

T. H. Jackson £a%< o W. Martin .... £232 © 
Stevens Bros. .. 272 0 o| F.&F.J.Wood 226 o 
J). T. Robey.... 262 5 Shurmur & Sons, 


We DUE asencees ‘O08 TS Sees 22 9 0 
Barrett & Power 241 o G. Barker... - 2t3t0 © 
Bruc e, Croom, & London School 

_ ES eos 297 6 80 Furniture Co.* 216 10 9 


DIVIDING ROOM B in each Department by glared 
partition, Deal-street School, Mile End New Town 
T. H. Jackson £673 0; Marchant & Hire £395 o 


London School Fur Johnson & Co. 32 10 
niture Co. ...... $92 §!General Builders, 
Willmut & Sons 4% | Led. anece 47 9 
J. T. Robey 46s of A. J. Sheffleid oo , 
Bruce, Croom, & | Vigor & Co.*.... 329 (0 


Co. , toedas 600 6 


DRAINAGE AND SANITARY WORKS (Vittoria- 
place School, Barnsbury) 


Johnson & Co. £3,262 16 Stevens Bros. £2,996 


lr. Cruwy 2242 0 10} McCormick & 

Killingback & Sons ...... 2,989 ° 
Co 3,160 0 o|Lawrance & 

Marchant & Sons - 2,899 0° © 
Hirst --» 3,356 © ©} Williams & Son 2,782 3 

G. Nea 3,107 o ©} Willmott & 

R P. Beattie 3,002 § I Some” sccece 2,597 © 0 


_ELECTRIC LIGHTING (Northwold-road New 
are ; —~ 
Vaughan & Brow Lund Bros. & Co.. £3 
Ltd £436 > Rashleigh, Phipps, 
Cc n, Ching, & i &Co.. . 8 o 
Co., Le 412 10 | Marshall & Woods 7222 o 
Drake & Gorham, Wells & Co - 3% © 
Ls duu ee J. C. Christie* ° 10 (6 
Watson & Co. : 72 15 


EXTERNAL STAIRCASE AND BRIDGE to the 
Manual Centre, and t 
School, Brunswick-road) :— 


ver )«6vworks) §6(Cu'loden - street 






UE-STREET SCHOOL (Bethnal Green) — 


Wille tt & Sons... POU A EEE 
T.H Ja ree 477 |G Barker : . eet 
Dearing & Son 47s | W. Martin .... we 


Bruce, Croom, & Co... 453 
Barrett & Power.. - 429 


A. J. Sheffield® ...... 332 


HEATING 
Hoxton : 


WORKS (Gt John's-road 


]. Grundy ... 


Cannon & Soms.... 4743 9 | #«. 47 
G ; 210 © Skinner, Board, & 
Srig S pteamencenen Sel 
J. & F. May...... 129 
a OO ee 177 Duffield & Sons .. 12< 
R. Claske ........ 162 o/ G. & E. Bradley* . 119 
I i 148 10 








LAUNDRY CENTRE (Ancona-road School, Plum- 
stead): — 
W. Downs ........ £1,857 | Mitchell & Son .... £1, ¢9 
F. & H. F. Higgs . 1,247 | Marsland & Sons .. 1,963 
Johnson & Co., Ltd. 1,72" | Kirk & Randall .... 1,529 


Wallis & Sons... 1,684  E. Triggs .......... 3,526 
Bulled & Co. ...... 1,676) J. & C. Bowyer .... 2,524 
Garrett & Sons .... 1,657 | lohnson & Co ~. 2,908 
Smith & Sons, Ltd. 1,597  T. D. Leng* soo ee 


PARTITIONS IN BOYS' AND GIRLS’ DEPART- 
MENTS (Stanley-street School, Deptford) :— 


GC. Eee® cect ckenns £1,250 | General Builders, 

J.andC. Bowyer .. 1,188 Bie dine ecenwe an 997 
Lathey Bros. ...... 2,%79 | Rice & Sen ........ 937 
Marsland & Sons 2,086 | E. Triggs* ........ 919 


Garrett & Son...... 1,028 


PAINTING.—The exteriors of the following schools 


will be painted Setween May 24, 1902, and June a1, 
1902 
ANCONA-ROAD: ‘ : 
Hayter & Son .... £235 0] W. Jolly £163 10 
J]. Harries .. 236 0} Gibb & Co ee, 
i. Groves 17 E. Proctos* 144 0 
CHATHAM-GARDENS : 
Collis Willmott & © Reta ncsiccss Ae 
Ry cdncnudeés ... £179 | Chessum & Sons .... 128 
W. Mastin ....... rco | Barrett & Power® .... 126 


Staines & Son........ 138 


COTTENHAM-ROAD (old portion and enlarge- 
ment) :— 
G. Kirby ..«. £195 | Stevens Bros. ........ 4173 
McCormick & Sons .. 194) C. & W. Hunmnings .. 152 
Marchant & Hirst 191 | Bate Bros.* ..... ine 263 


EVERINGTON-STREET :— : 
Hudson Bros. .... £250 10/ Bristow & Eatwell. £125 o 


W. Hornet........ 161 o| S. Polden ........ 125 0 
C. Curd ....-..... 160 10} W. Hammond 





C. Gurlimg ....<0 %47 4 \remtcoealine 114 10 


Lathey Bros....... 147 © 
[See also next page. 
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Repairs to schools on revised schedule of prices !— 


Division, 


*Rarrett & Power 
toria-ctreet, E.C. 
*Dearing & Son, 


Percentage on the Schedule for 


work comprised in 
, 





4 4 

Repairs, Sanitary. 

Measured Measured 
work work 


Day work 


» tog, Queen Vic- 


Clarence Works, 


Halliford-street, Isling on, N 
Deo 


*Barress & Power, 


toria-street, E..U. 

*Johnson & Co.. o 

Rridge-road, S.E 

Marylebore 
sal Green, N 


Deo. 
104, Queen Vic 


> & go, Southwark 


a & Co, Harrow road, Ken 


*M. Pearson, 31, Okt Compton-street, 


Soho, W 
Tower Hamiets ... 


"A. W. Derby. Crown Works, Dal 


gleish-«treet, Limehouse, E 
*Cibb & Ca, West India Dock-road, 
F 


ey wgor & Co., King-«street, Pop'ar, E 
Do, 


Le. 


ho 


De 


*Johnson & Co., or & go, Southwark 


Bridge-road, S.& 
Gordon House Girls’ ; 
Iodustrial Home .. 


FLORA-GARDENS :— 
G. H. Sealy ...... £1go o| S. Poiden 
W. Hornett ...... 1799 ©} Chinchen & Co. roy 85 
W.R. & A. Hide. 





HACKFORD-ROAD (both schools): 
. Watkins........ Zerg o | Rice & Son 


tone de: 4 
. &G. Mallett .. 352 ro] E. Triggs ... 164 


{; Appleby........ at0 © Maxweil Brox, Lid.* 149 
Holhday k Green 


wood, Lad... .. .. 28 © 


HASELRIGGE-ROAD :— 
H. & G. Mallett... £180 0! Garrett & Son .... Zt: © 
Lorden & Son .... 183 1s) Maxwell Bros., Lad. 151 © 
Rice & Son 167 ©} E. B. Tucker® .... 150 17 
es MERE acaceces OS OO 


LATCH MERE (8, G, and 1) :— 
«+--+. £39 ©} Holliday & Green- 
Co., } wood, Led....... £178 
2 o  E 164 
E. Triggs’........ 390 





PAKEMAN-STREET :— 
McCormick & Sons £161 o/ Bate Bros......... 
Grover & Son .... o| F. W. Harris .... 
G. Kirby 129 «0 | Stevens Bros. .... 
Marchant & Hirst 122 o | C. & W. Hunnings* i153 © 





SAYVER-STREET : 
A o}|Sayer&Son . £163 © 

0 6 j . Appleby ube i162 «606 
. V, Goad” .. 1388 0 0 


B.NOWELL &CO. 


STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief Office. Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 
Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 

Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 














wvunee ht39 tof J 


138 5 | Bristow & Eatwell* 7 15] T. Willson 





SaTIMATER GIVEN POR EVERY DescRiPrion o 
MAKING. 7 a04n 


*Soole & Son, Richmoad 


SWAN-STREET :— 

. Greenwood .... £188 o! J. F. Holliday .... Zirs 

Outhwaite & Son... 77 o| Haydon & Sons .. 10g 1 
: ‘ . to of} Johnson &Co.* .. gs 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


=i Ciac wais ine 
W. H. Lascelles & @o., 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
Telephone No. 1365, London Wall. 


MIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings, 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN OW APPLICATION. 

















THE BATH BMS, Ly 
TH STONE FIRMS, Lig 
POR ALL THE PROVED KINDS of 

STONE 


Tx 
FLUATE, for Hardening, Wa: 
and Preserving Building Mena 


MAM HILL STONER 
DOULTING STONER. 

The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Cp 
incorporating the Haw Hill ; 
) The Doulting Stocco Tks 
Chief Office :-—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham 

a. 
Loadon t:—Mr, E. A. Will 
he adr Strand. _— 








Asphalte,—The Seyssel and Metallic Ly 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, «2 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials fy 
damp courses, railway arches, warebouse fon, 
fiat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rocms 
gracaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalt: 
Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co, 








— 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd. 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 


, Employ a large and efficient Staff especially x 


Bills of Quantities, &c. 
4 & §, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E.C. 





QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPH 
accurately and with despatch. [i= ".* 

& BOM {or osoncnst waren 

“QUANTITY SURVEYORS DIARY AND TABLE 
1902, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 








BEST BATH STONE. 
Original Hartham Park Box Ground & Corshar 


EVERY BLOCK BRANDED WITH - 
OUR REGISTERED TRADE Maki 


MARSH, SON, & GIBBS, Ln. 


Chief Office : Box, Wilts 
Branch Office: York Chambers, Bath 


WORKED STONE A SPECIALITY 


PILKINGTON &C0 


MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, BC 


Telephone No., 2751 Avence. 
Remgtat red Tr mts Mort 


Poloncean Asphalt 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT B00rits 
ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE 
WHITE sILica Parise 


PYRIMONT SEYSSEL ASPHALT! 
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HOT WATER INSTANTLY NIGHT OR DAY 


The QUICKEST Method 


of Water Heating 


Hot Water Without Kitchen Fire 


HOT BATH IN 5 MINUTES 


Boiling Water in One Minute 


Hot Water in Scullery or 


EWART’ 


Always in action at 


Hot Water Service to all Taps through Housé 


Kitchen WITHOUT KITCHEN FIRE 


“LIGHTNING” GEYSER 


For GAS or OIL 


<34:G Euston Road London N.W. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE “SECTION 55" POST FREE, 





